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HOOVER’S FAITH IN EDUCATION 


“Herbert Hoover in an Interview with William Hard 
Says America’s Biggest Business Is Education” 


YINDER the caption above quoted Good Housekeeping, April, 
1928, published an interview with Herbert Hoover which a 
distinguished professor of education in one of our great uni- 
versities says should be read by every American teacher. 

By the generous permission of Good Housekeeping we are 
here able to present to the readers of THE QUARTERLY the major part of 
this notable interview with the President-elect. 


Mr. Hard opened his interview with Mr. Hoover by recounting the 
numerous criticisms of foreigners on our American democracy, the com- 
plaints of American critics against our educational system, and the charges, 
both foreign and American, that our schools “turn us all into identical 
cogs in a great machine” that produces no outstanding leadership : 





“The enemies of our democracy say that this leadership of ours is too standard- 
ized, too uniform, too monotonous. They blame this on our schools . . . We 
send too many people, they say, to our schools. Our schools, they say, are all 
alike. Then the people who get educated in these schools, they say, are all alike, 
too; and so America becomes one vast horror of universal identical sameness. They 
further say——” 


“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Hoover. “I assume that you are principally quoting 
European travelers among us. Aren’t they strange? They look at Vermonters and 
at Texans, at the Governor of New York, Mr. Smith, and at the Senior Senator 
from Idaho, Mr. Borah, at the cotton-planter of Mississippi and at the metal miner 
of Montana, at the Quaker college of Swarthmore and at the Catholic college of 
Notre Dame, at local state laws that make divorce easy and at local state laws that 
make divorce difficult, at some states that tax inheritances heavily and at some 
states that tax them not at all, at larger audiences than exist anywhere else on 
earth for motion pictures and at larger audiences than exist anywhere else on earth 
for Greek tragedies, at a great outburst of luxury and at an opposite and even 
greater outburst of philanthropic devotion of money to the welfare of others—they 
look, in other words, at the most variegated scene of local custom and of human 
character ever exhibited in the world’s history within the confines of any one country, 
and they call it monotonous. They say it bores them. Hard, the one great monot- 
onous thing in this country is the traveling foreign comment upon it. The country 
itself is as full of variety as any stage that any genius of entertainment ever packed 
with offerings for the public eye.” 


“Supposing that to be so,” said I, “to what do you attribute it?” 


Equal Opportunity Developes Variety of Talents 


“To our schools,” said Mr. Hoover with a determined and almost combative 
emphasis. 

Then, after a pause, “I think of it like this,” he said. “Leadership comes auto- 
matically if you give people an equal chance. People are naturally of various 
temperaments and of various talents. Give them all an equal chance, and the variety 
is developed and released. The leadership is discovered, rewarded, exalted. Equality 
of opportunity, instead of meaning a dead level, means the precise reverse. It 
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means that the differences between people are accentuated. Quiet valleys, little hills, 
high plateatis, lofty peaks: that is the outcome of equality of opportunity. We 
have that sort of scene in America today, and we have it exactly because of equality 
of opportunity; and the fundamental engine among us for maintaining and per- 
petuating that equality of opportunity is our schools. Our education, I contend, is 
the central power house of our whole system.” 


Magnitude of Our School System 


“You do not, then,” said I, “regret the money spent upon it?” 

“Most certainly not,” was the reply. “We have today 25,000,000 children in our 
grade schools. We have 4,500,000 children and youths in our high schools. We 
have 900,000 youths and men and women in our colleges and universities. Let me 
ask you to ponder upon a fact which is infinitely more significant about us than all 
our natural resources, great as they may be, of soil and of sub-soil, of forest and 
of waterfall : 

“We have today, in institutions of higher learning in the United States, more 
students than have all the other billion and a half of people in the whole of the rest 
of the world put together.” 


Working Through College 


“But won’t this higher education of ours for the multitude make them into 
snobs?” I leadingly inquired. 

“It will do it to some of them,” answered Mr. Hoover. A look of slight 
impatience passed over his face. “What do people expect?” he demanded. “In every 
society, however perfected, there will always be at the bottom a noxious sediment 
and at the top an obnoxious froth. That can’t be helped. 

“But just go to our summer hotels, and just go to our gasoline filling stations, 
in vacation time, and count the college girls and boys who are doing manual labor 
of the humblest sort in order to get an education which may fit them for more 
difficult and more mental tasks. Do they look ashamed of themselves? Do they 
look as if they were being looked down on? Probably 30 per cent of all our 
young people in our institutions of higher learning are in one way or another 
working—or helping to work—their way through. And more! They are known 
to be doing it with the assured prospect that in large numbers they will ultimately 
come to the holding of positions of great prominence and of great power among us. 

“Our so-called ‘mass-education,’ therefore, instead of increasing snobbery among 
us, checks it. Can you imagine anything more likely to diminish the social conceit 
of a rich and idle boy than to see some penniless comrade of his working his way 
with his hands toward outclassing him in the honors of college and in the honors 
of life afterward? 

“No. It is the old-world higher education, confined more closely to a given 
group, that makes snobbery flourish. In mass-education snobbery is blown away 
by equality of rivalry. You can never get stratification of castes in a society that 
is constantly pulverized into newness by the limitless free stir of its own particles 
within it. 


Our Elective System Is Valuable 


“And just one word of throw-back,” continued Mr. Hoover, with an upraised 
finger to check a new question, “just one more word about that notion that our 
colleges produce uniformity. Let me ask you: 

“How many boys do you know at any of our great so-called ‘standardized’ 
institutions who are taking precisely the same studies? Why, the truth is that our 
boys and girls in our colleges and universities are perhaps even too various in the 
studies that they select. Our elective system means today that virtually every 
college graduate has a different package of learning in his head from the one that 
his room-mate has. Our colleges are given most emphatically and most adventur- 
ously to variety of information, to variety of instruction; and, if we should care 
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to contrast our college graduates with those of other countries, a case could perhaps 
be made out for the proposition that there are many foreign college graduates more 
deeply trained than most of ours are along certain given grooves of identical 
traditional discipline; but the comparison would certainly show that the college 
graduates of the United States have precisely the superiority which our foreign 
critics most deny to us: a superiority, namely, in variousness of achieved study 
and in variousness of coming character.” 

“What makes you think so?” I persisted. 

“The results,” rejoined Mr. Hoover. “Observe our American industry, for 
instance, and then observe industry abroad. 

“In modernized foreign countries there is no lack whatsoever of what you 
might call industrial private soldiers. Nor is there any great lack in those countries 
of thoroughly schooled technicians, of industrial sub-officers. The lacking material 
among them, in comparison with us, is the material out of which you can get 
industrial colonels, generals, field marshals. 

“The young Americans who will take a chance on organizing some little tiny 
industrial army of their own, which may grow in a decade into being a great and 
a conquering army, are, as compared with similar young Europeans, a horde to a 
handful. 

“The Europeans are inclined to attribute our advanced industrial position 
simply to ‘mass-production. But how do we get ‘mass-production’? We get it 
through leadership—and through leadership only. We get it through producing 
men who can organize men. We get it through sending out of our schools a 
steady torrent of youths among whom, along with the imbibing of some information, 
there has been lighted the flame of open rivalry, of free choice, of personal will, of 
self-respect, of imagination, of course. Schools, I say, and—again—and always— 
schools.” 


Who Will Bring in the Wood? 


“You forgot something,” I put in. “You forget that when we have made 
everybody into a college graduate, nobody will bring in the wood.” 

Mr. Hoover laughed outright. “Some of the rich seem always to worry,” he 
said, “about who will bring in the wood. I should like to give them a problem to 
answer. 

“China is full of coolies who are perfectly willing to bring in the wood. The 
United States, principally because of our schools, is full of ambitious people who 
want to do something else. Now I will ask: 

“Who has more conveniences, who has more comforts, who has a better 
equipped and a better served physical life, the rich man in China or the rich man 
in the United States? 

“To anybody who knows the two countries the answer is so clear that it 
totally destroys the idea that the rich get anywhere by trying to prevent other 
people from making their escape, if they can, from being hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

“If they won’t draw water, we have waterpipes and faucets, and even the 
richest man in the world will perhaps consent to performing the manual labor of 
turning a faucet. 

“As for the wood, I notice that in fact it always does somehow get brought 
in; but if ever it happens that absolutely nobody can be persuaded to bring it in, 
we will bring it in for our helpless billionaires on a belt-conveyer. 

“We used to make roads with men who were common laborers. Now we 
make roads with men who operate steam-shovels and concrete-mixers. Is the 
result fewer and worse roads? No. It is more and better roads. 

“This country is built on faith. It is built on a sentiment. It is built on the 
idea that a man has a right—a right—to try to go upward, and that the recognition 
of the righteousness of that right of the spirit is the foundation and the beginning 
and the guaranty of an ultimate outcome of national physical wealth and of national 
material prosperity. 
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“That is why we have more than four billion dollars invested in public school 
plants in this country. We invest money in the human spirit, and we know that it 
is financially the most profitable investment that we make. 

“We sow a sentiment and reap a fortune. We stir poverty and get riches. We 
try to make every boy discontented with his lot, and we achieve the most contented 
and unified and stable country in the world. 

“That is the United States. It is a supreme practicality reared on a mysticism. 

“If you could take that mysticism away from our people, if you could cure them 
of the so-called ‘blind superstition’ that one boy’s soul is the equal in rights of any 
other boy’s soul, our unique prosperity would come clattering and crumbling down 
over our heads in a generation.” 


Opportunity for Our Girls 


Mr. Hoover seemed to be in a hurry to go on with his thought, but I had 
to interrupt him. 

“You speak of boys,” I said. “What about girls? What about souls for them?” 

“I think,” said Mr. Hoover, “that the case of the girls is fortifying to the view 
that I have been taking of the meaning of popular education in America. 

“Whatever else may be said contentiously about us, it is beyond argument that 
we were the world’s pioneers in a broad-spread equality of educational opportunity 
far boys and girls alike. This could not have come originally from any idea that 
girls were going to be the equals of boys in chopping trees or in running blast 
furnaces or in sailing cargo-ships to China or in doing any of the other rough, 
bread-winning tasks on which this country at the beginning was based. It must 
have come from the idea that just as in the meeting-house before the eye of God 
there was no distinction between the boy and the girl, so there should be none in 
the schoolhouse. It was a spiritual idea. It was a moral idea. And observe the 
results! 

“Few of our European guests, no matter how severe they may be upon us 
American men, fail to praise American women. American women, by general 
foreign consent, are accorded a unique place in the world for many qualities of 
charm and vigor, of mental capacity, and of personal power. Our guests from 
abroad, however, seem to regard this circumstance of our American life as being 
a sort of unexplainable accident. It is not. It is the direct result, in a double 
sense, of our passion for equality of opportunity. 


“Equality of opportunity in schools and in factories has given us an inventive- 
ness and an energy which, back of every home in America, has created an almost 
incredible variety of industrial plants devoted to producing the mechanical means 
whereby the housekeeping of every American home can be made keener and quicker. 
Machines for washing, machines for sweeping, kitchen utensils easier to keep in a 
clean condition, stoves instead of grates, furnaces instead of stoves, automatic 
regulators for furnaces, electrical labor-saving equipment—I need hardly go over 
the scores of items in the list. I need mention only their obvious social outcome. 
It is more respite, for millions of American women, from the old killing routine 
of uninterrupted household toil than any other large number of women have ever 
had before anywhere on earth. 

“Now, if we had kept our girls out of our schools, or if we had let them into 
them only occasionally and exceptionally, we would now have in the United States 
one of the most monstrous and dangerous things that a country could possibly 
have. We would have an immense quantity of leisure in the hands of persons 
who, as a group, were unschooled, untrained, unfitted, for it. 


“But what do we in fact have? In our women we have a group which, on the 
whole, and by and large, is better read than our men. Less specialized than our 
men are, our women have more inclination, as well as more time, for general 
reading, for general cultivation. Their activity of interest, literary, artistic, civic, 
provides an endless theme for foreign commentators. Of more importance, it pro- 
vides this country with an incalculable asset. 
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“For what is the ultimate mission of all that activity of interest among our 
women? It is not simply bandied about among the women by themselves. Women 
do not live simply among women. They live in homes with men-folks, with 
children. Their spirit of curiosity, of inquiry, of mental acquisition, in the United 
States of America, becomes for our American children a stimulant equal to that 
of our school system itself. More than in any other country in the world, I am 
convinced, there is marked progress here toward giving to every child the two 
supreme educational influences that he should have: a good school and a mother 
who knows enough to know how to help keep the school good and make it better. 


“That is what we have gained from having faith in equality of schooling for 
girls, and again we have found out that faith in the mass of people is the truest 
road toward the production of human eminence. We trusted the girl, every girl, 
no matter what her station, in our American schools; and we have produced what 
the world calls a distinctive class, a distinctive type, ‘the American woman.’ 
Release the mass, school it, and you will always evoke, I again contend, distinction.” 


Character in a Crisis 


“You believe, then,” I remarked with some flippancy of phrase, “in what might 
be called the mass-production of distinction?” 

“I emphatically do,” said Mr. Hoover and for a moment said nothing more. 
Then: 

“I was thinking of Main Street,” he said. “What is distinction? Surely in 
part, at any rate, it is a capacity for elevation of thought and for elevation of 
action. I’d like to tell you a little story about Main Street. 

“I have just come back from seeing Main Street under water. What was the 
Mississippi River flood? It was water trying to sweep Main Street down and out. 

“What did we do? We did not try to rescue Main Street with the army. We 
might have tried to do it that way. But we didn’t. We rescued Main Street with 
Main Street. 

“Local committees! That is what did it. There were ninety-one of them in 
ninety-one communities mapped out to cover the whole region. 

“Six hundred thousand people to be put into temporary camps! So you go 
to ninety-one different corners—as it might be expressed—of the American Main 
Street. You see people there who are said to be just like the people at any other 
Main Street corner throughout the United States. You pick out the first leading 
characters among them that you can spot. You make committees. You say to its 
members: 

“*Two thousand refugees are coming. Twenty-five thousand are coming. It is 
for you to get the accommodations for them ready. Shelters. Water-mains. 
Sewers. Dining-halls. Food. Doctors. Streets. Everything. Temporary cities. 
That’s what it amounts to. And you haven’t months to do it in. You haven’t weeks. 
You have hours. That’s all.’ 


“And they did it. They took hold. They organized. They ordered. They 
led. They took charge of their fellow Main Streeters, and they made them offhand 
into a peace army that had direction and disciplined victory. 


“Of all ninety-one of these local committees just one failed mentally and 
physically. Of all ninety-one there was not one—not one—that failed morally in 
the handling of its financial trust. Well! I just simply defy any High Street in 
the whole world to do what the American Main Street did in the Mississippi River 
flood. 

“Preparedness? Our essential preparedness for any national emergency is in 
the individuality which our universal education, of our type, has sifted out from the 
mass and has brought to recognized leadership among the neighbors. Against any 
country that trusts to the leadership among the neighbors. Against any country 
that trusts to the leadership of one man, or of a few men, there can be with the 
utmost safety opposed in the field of international competition the massive momentum 
of the multitudinous leadership of the United States.” 
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Our Schools Teach Character 


“You used the words,” I noted, “‘of our type.’ You said: ‘Universal education 
of our type” What type?” 

“The type that is as much inspiration as it is instruction,” said Mr. Hoover. 

“The schools of some countries teach simply efficiency. I am an engineer. I 
believe in efficiency by following simply efficiency. You have to follow something 
even more, to begin with, than you follow efficiency. You have to follow character, 
character for the individual, character for the race, a belief in the decency and 
dignity of human destiny. 

“Our teachers realize this. There are more than eight hundred thousand of 
them in the United States. Every one of them is a sort of public character. Every 
one of them lives in the public eye. Their daily lives are known. Their faults are 
soon discovered. Yet how often is it that any one of them is found in a grievous 
fault, a misdemeanor, a crime? It is really most extraordinary how seldom any- 
thing of that sort happens among them. They are set apart, we believe, to teach 
ideals; and, teaching them, they live up to them amazingly. They impart to their 
pupils a conception of character that is fundamental to the perpetuity of our 
industrial and economic institutions. 

“If you believe that every human being has a character, and if you then believe 
in equality of opportunity for all human beings in schools, it follows that you must 
go on to believe in equality of opportunity for them in life afterward. In other 
words, a true American education will lead on—as it has led on—to such industrial 
political reforms as our Interstate Commerce Law and our laws against monopolies 
and against unfair trade practices, which are all designed to preserve equality of 
opportunity for the American individual in business. 

“Similarly a true American education must lead on to a determined fight 
against undue centralization of government at Washington and in favor of the 
preservation of local opportunity, local duty, local self-development. Industrial 
freedom, local freedom—those are the proper and necessary fruits of an education 
based on the principle of personal equality. 

“We aspire toward such an education in America, and in large part we have 
achieved it. I would say—” 

Again I could not forbear an interruption. “What are the tests for measuring 
the degree of the achievement?” I said. 

“I would say,” went on Mr. Hoover, not much deflected by my question, “that 
we can be satisfied with our educational system in so far as it intensifies—more and 
more—among us the principles and the qualities of a system, industrial and political 
and social, which is always in search—more and more—of personality. 


“An industrial scheme in which the littlest business has its chance toward a 
leadership in competitive commercial service! A political scheme in which the 
littlest village has its chance toward a leadership in competitive self-government! 
A social scheme in which the newest individual has his chance toward a leadership 
in competitive individuality ! 

“In sum, and to repeat myself, but to put it in other words: The glory of 
America is identical chances and differentiated results. One-fourth of our popu- 
lation, approximately, is at any given moment engaged in the business of getting 
educated, in the business of going to school. It is our biggest business. It is our 
only indispensable business. We could blot out the automobile for a generation 
and our civilization would survive. If we blotted out our school business for a 
generation, we would slip back a thousand years in all progress. Our school busi- 
ness is the business—fundamentally—that has made us what we are. Based on the 
moral theory of identical chances, it has produced a people which has demanded 
the social fact of identical chances and which thereupon, as if from one light sent 
at last through the whole of a prism, has created the most differentiated pattern, 
the most multi-colored spectacle of enterprise and achievement, in all known time. 
As long as that continued to be so, our mass-education, I say, is not a failure but 
a success; and it is not only our biggest business but our best.” 
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Mr. Hoover seemed to be at the end of his observations. He had produced, 
by this time, on a piece of paper which had been lying continuously before him 
on a book on his knee, a geometrical design of intricately balanced multitudinous 
straight lines, looking in the end and in sum like a mixture of a cubistic drawing 
and a scheme for improving the labors of spiders in the weaving of webs. The 
making of these designs, in unending variety, is a habit of his which he seems to 
find a necessary accompaniment to thought. 

The drawing was finished. I had no more questions. 


Our Education Is Justified 


I was reflecting upon the extraordinary tenacity of this man’s Americanism in 
its exposure to foreign scenes. I was reflecting. 

“What makes the difference between him and the Americans who decry their 
country in comparison with Europe?” 

I began to perceive the answer to the question. “This man [I said to myself] 
looks at life. He looks at action. He looks at work and conduct. He does not 
look just at the mirrors and manners of life. He is not lead away from life by 
pretentious outward pomps. He does not substitute for life a mere esthetic 
appreciation of it, however valuable that may be, in amusements of leisure or in 
works of art. He holds to what alone has ever made a country strong. He holds 
to what has made this country strong and can and will make it stronger. He holds 
to work and conduct. He sees that American democracy and the American school 
system, whatever they may fail to do, produce men and women who live boldly 
and adventurously and who by their conduct in practise give to their country a 
strength that mounts more and more beyond any other of present or of past. This 
man does not look at images. He looks at realities. It is from that standpoint that 
he justifies our American education and our American civilization. I thank him.” 

“Mr. Secretary,” I said, “I thank you. You have told me something about 
living as well as something about schools and something about America.” 

So I went away. I never before had seen so clearly the connection between our 
type of school and our American world-success. I got to my own house and said: 

“IT guess we won’t make our schools more European. I guess we'll make them 
more and more American.” 


EDUCATION AN INTELLECTUALLY GROUNDED ART 


To remove education from the plane of opinion, tradition, and routine and to 
place it upon the high plane of intellectual worth and dignity is no easy task, and 
it will not be accomplished in a generation. The idea that activities like medicine 
and agriculture are proper fields for scientific exploration and that they can prosper 
only when conducted upon the basis of the conclusions of patient and prolonged 
inquiry has pretty well made its way into popular consciousness. I do not think a 
similar statement can be made as yet regarding education. The air is full of glittering 
generalities and of sentimental appreciation of its supreme importance, but not of 
steady and definite realization of its significance as an intellectually grounded art. 
This fact is natural. Education is the most complex, intricate, and subtle of all 
human enterprises. Its intellectual emancipation and elevation was compelled to 
wait until other inquiries and sciences, physical, mathematical even, as well as social 
and psychological, had developed to the point where they could make their contri- 
butions. In consequence, the art of education will be the last of the arts to come 
into its own scientifically—JoHN Dewey. 
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a (Sie IS a foregone conclusion that one can and must learn as 
x y long as one lives. Though the term adult education is new, 
Ae ey) adult education is as old as the ages. Moses and Socrates are 
Se only two of the many outstanding teachers of adults. The 
term adult education is used to cover day and evening classes 
for all those who have passed the compulsory school age and who volun- 
tarily and intensively work during their leisure time. In the San Francisco 
school department it includes the evening schools, elementary and high, 
the day classes for foreign men and women, classes for citizenship and for 
parental education, the use of the school plant for educational, social, civic 
and recreational activities, and it embraces as many problems as the needs 
of the times and any special environment create. 

Since the world war we have become a thinking nation. Consequently, 
we demand expert knowledge and expert leadership. Mass production 
has made it necessary that every one must know more and must fit himself 
for a more efficient place in the new scheme of things. Our adults must 
progress beyond their children if they wish to be respected heads of their 
households and to keep pace with the opportunities offered in a great 
democracy. 

Many Agencies Contribute to Adult Education. The radio, the news- 
paper, the magazine, the theatres, principally the movies, correspondence 
schools, university extension, the open forum, commuters’ schools, all 
make a contribution toward adult education. However, it is the education 
under trained leadership that counts and the adult student is always 
insistent that he shall get the best teaching. Public expenditure for the 
education of adults is dependent on the acceptance of the principle that 
the education of adults is a public responsibility. 

Cost of Adult Education in San Francisco. The San Francisco evening 
schools are absolutely free schools. Once a course is established, regular 
attendance cannot be too urgently emphasized for the reason that support 
from state and city depends upon attendance. There is an increasing 
tendency to impose fees upon those who wish to attend evening schools. 
California state school laws authorize such fees. There is such a turnover 
in evening school attendance that the imposition of a term fee might result 
in a better attendance than the 20 to 30 per cent of enrollment from which 
we now suffer. This turnover results in such a waste of time and money 
that it is little to be wondered at that the cost of adult education whether 


*Address given December 18, 1928, before Evening High School Section of the Bay 
Section of the California Teachers Association. 
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in day or evening schools is a target for public and private criticism. In 
San Francisco last year the per capita cost of the home teaching classes 
was $226.11, of the elementary evening classes $138.63, and of the second- 
ary evening classes $139.48. 

Attendance Requirements. In the San Francisco evening schools, for 
purposes of classification, the average number belonging per class must 
be at least thirty. No class may be maintained with an average evening 
attendance of fewer than twenty without special permission from the super- 
intendent. Some principals claim that this rule works a hardship because 
of the many interruptions in the school attendance of adults. Also, it takes 
two evenings of attendance to make one average daily attendance and this 
division makes the cost of adult education appear doubly large. Further, 
there is no compulsory education in the evening schools. This plays havoc 
in the matter of attendance and makes the demand for highly qualified 
teachers with good holding power a matter of much moment. 


Evening Classes Organized in 1856. The first extension of the work 
of the San Francisco public schools came during August, 1856, when eve- 
ning classes were opened in the basement of the Catholic Cathedral, corner 
of California and Dupont Streets. They were organized by John Swett, 
James Denman, John Hamill and Ahera Holmes who volunteered their 
services until the Board of Education was convinced of the importance 
and the usefulness of evening school instruction. Since then evening 
schools have continued with varying success until now they are recognized 
as an integral part of our San Francisco public school system. The Board 
of Education at the present time maintains four elementary and four 
secondary evening schools. The enrollment last year exceeded fifteen 
thousand students, five thousand of whom were in Americanization and 
naturalization classes. 


Changing Purposes of Evening Schools. The original purpose of the 
evening schools was to meet the educational needs of young people who 
could not attend the day schools because they had to work. Because of 
the compulsory education laws all of which have been enacted since 1900 
and the consequent organization of the part-time school, the work of the 
evening elementary school has been changed from the teaching of immature 
youth to objectives which aim at the reduction of illiteracy, the teaching 
of English to foreigners, the development of American ideals, the prepa- 
ration of those desiring naturalization, and the supplementing of a neglected 
elementary school education. 


Expansion of the Curriculum. Our first evening high school was the 
Humboldt Evening High School, originally located on Golden Gate Avenue 
near its junction with Market Street. It was the result of the great 
popularity of the Technical Department of the Lincoln Evening School 
then located at Fifth and Market Streets which location was the hub of 
the wheel of the city’s life in the early eighties. The establishment of this 
Technical Department was due to the initiative of John J. McDade, later 
well known as the founder of the Young Men’s Institute. Every step 
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toward further evening high school education was accomplished through 
great effort. But as public necessity created the demand for a more 
extended curriculum the evening high school attained new importance. It 
offered cultural and college preparatory subjects for those desiring them 
and became a continuation and a vocational school for instruction along 
technical, home arts, commercial and industrial lines. This fall semester 
marks two developments—trade extension and the opening of the gym- 
nasiums of the evening high schools to young men and young women 
anxious to avail themselves of such an opportunity for recreational pur- 
poses. 

Trade Extension. Under trade extension, shop training courses, and 
the drafting, the science and the mathematics courses allied with them, 
meet the needs of men who must keep up with the times in the improved 
methods of their own daily work or who must seek new ways of making 
a living. The 1928 fall semester courses offered in trade extension in the 
Technical Department of Humboldt Evening High School are highly 
significant as to range of work and community interest. They are as 
follows : 

(1) Municipal Surveying for field assistants and junior engineers. 

(2) Substation Operation for operators at electric power stations. 

(3) Technology of Power Station Engineering for mechanical operators of 
power stations. 

(4) Steam Turbine Operation for operating engineers. 

(5) Petroleum Engineering for oil company employees. 

(6) Hydraulic Power House Engineering Practice for hydraulic machinery 
workmen. 

(7) Re-inforced Concrete Construction for builders, contractors and concrete 
workers. 

(8) Structural Steel Construction for structural steel builders, contractors 
and workers. 

(9) Electric Welding for active workers in steel and iron industries. 

(10) Oxy-acetylene Welding for active workers in steel and iron industries. 

(11) Telephone Engineering for telephone company employees. 

(12) Paints, Varnishes and Solvents for painters. 

It is needless to say the classes are crowded to the limit and attendance 
is almost 100 per cent. 

Special Functions of Evening Classes. Since their organization eve- 
ning schools have performed special service for those unable to obtain an 
elementary or a secondary education in the daytime, likewise for those 
desirous of receiving training in commercial or technical occupations. 


Each year has seen growth of some particular importance. The three 
R’s were the pioneer subjects, then followed technical work, then academic, 
then training for citizenship, until today they give elementary grade in- 
struction based upon the elementary day school course of study, Amer- 
icanization and training for naturalization and, in the secondary schools, 
new features have been added as demanded until in academic work they 
correspond with that of the day high school and in the field of business 
education they measure up to the best institutions of their kind, whether 
public or private. There are many eminently successful business and pro- 
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fessional men and women who received the greater part of their schooling 
in the San Francisco evening schools. 

Public schools are avowedly for training in citizenship. This makes 
them lie at the very foundation of democracy. By making the school the 
interpreter of American ideas and ideals, by winning, rather than compel- 
ling allegiance, and by making entry to citizenship through our schools, a 
most important civic duty is rendered. 

Naturalization a Ceremony of Great Dignity. Long before the estab- 
lishment of Americanization classes the teaching of foreigners to speak 
English and their training for naturalization had been a vital part of the 
San Francisco evening schools. A diploma plan of naturalization had 
been in operation for many years. This diploma was issued jointly by 
the public schools of San Francisco and the Bureau of Naturalization, 
United States Department of Labor. The Washington Club at the Evening 
High School of Commerce composed of citizens who are graduates of the 
High School of Commerce naturalization classes takes charge of the 
graduation exercises of the citizenship class. This ceremony is one of 
great dignity. Officials, civic and educational, stand sponsors for the 
graduates. The local Elks’ Club gives each graduate a beautiful, silk, 
American flag. The Washington Club presents each woman with a red, 
white and blue bouquet and each man with a white carnation boutonniere, 
symbolizing patriotism and its perfection through citizenship. The Board 
of Education through the superintendent or his deputy presents a certificate 
of accomplishment. Suitable speeches are made by graduates, officials 
and other prominent citizens to stamp the occasion as one of great civic 
and social importance. 

Higher Standards for Citizenship Should Be Required. There are now 
six classes in our evening schools devoted wholly to training for natural- 
ization. The Naturalization Bureau holds quarterly examinations. An 
adequate course takes a full term’s preparation, but there is such constant 
coming and going in these classes that there is demand for even more 
speed. No student prepared in our evening schools has ever failed to 
attain the goal of citizenship. However, although the Naturalization 
Bureau encourages the attendance at citizenship classes in the San Fran- 
cisco public evening schools, citizenship has been too lightly accorded 
many applicants. There should be a most earnest endeavor to set some 
standard for admission to citizenship that would demand the co-operation 
of public and private schools with the courts and the Naturalization Bu- 
reau. Many foreigners who have lived for years in our midst are begin- 
ning to recognize the need of American citizenship. They do not require 
the preliminary training in English. They are ready to make application 
for citizenship, and if they take the course prescribed in the evening 
schools they should be given full recognition for the same. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that at the convention of the Department 
of Superintendents of the National Education Association in Boston in 
February, 1928, a resolution was adopted stressing the importance of such 
a standard. The resolution is as follows: 
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“Appreciating the co-operation now existing between the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the Bureau of Naturalization, and recognizing that training for citizen- 
ship is a phase of adult education necessary for candidates seeking naturaliza- 
tion, the need of closer co-ordination of effort on the part of the Federal Bureau 
of Naturalization, the local courts, and the public schools appears urgent. 
There should be a closer alignment of these three agencies to the end that the 
requirements for admission to American citizenship shall include a reading as 
well as a speaking knowledge of English and that there shall be an appreciable 
understanding of American history, American institutions, and American ideals 
on the part of aliens seeking citizenship in the United States of America. 
These standards should be nation-wide.” 

The Home Teacher. Prior to 1915, when the California Legislature 
passed the Home Teacher Bill, the one who had the least chance to learn 
our language was the foreign-born woman. The federal act known as 
the Cabel Bill was passed in 1922. It provides that the wife must get her 
citizenship independently. This made it imperative that the need of the 
foreign mothers for Americanization and naturalization be given immediate 
attention. The terms of the Home Teacher Bill are elastic, making a wide 
range of activities possible, chief of which is the teaching of English. 
Necessarily the home teacher as well as being specially certificated must 
be a good organizer and a most understanding person to meet the many 
demands of this new situation in which she must be the link between the 
foreign home and the school, between the foreign home and American 
life, between the foreign home and the various civic and social agencies 
of the community. 

Jewish Women Provide First Home Teacher in San Francisco. In 
1916, the San Francisco Council of Jewish Women in its desire to help 
its own people of different nationalities petitioned the Board of Education 
to be privileged to assign a home teacher to the John Swett School. This 
teacher was to be selected and paid by them, to be trained by the principal 
of the John Swett School, and to minister to the needs of the foreign mem- 
bers of that district regardless of race or religion. This was a noble 
philanthropy as well as a great public service. 

The pioneer teacher selected was paid by the Council until the need of 
diverting the use of this salary to the establishment of a community center 
at Visitacion Valley caused the Council to request that, as the John Swett 
home teacher had proved her worth, the Board of Education assign her to 
the John Swett School as a regular home teacher. This was accomplished 
November 3, 1920, and led the way to the appointment of four more home 
teachers now functioning five days a week in fifteen different schools 
selected because of a neighborhood demand for such service. Last year 
a thousand women of many different nationalities were served by this 
group. 

Illiteracy Is a Major Problem in American Life. The Americanization 
of the non-English speaking foreigner is not any more necessary than the 
Americanization of the illiterate native born or the illiterate immigrant for 
some time living in our midst. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, the great woman apostle of education for 
illiterates, stated early this year in a public lecture given in Chicago that 
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in that great city there are 173,987 illiterates, 66,000 of whom can neither 
read nor write their own names. Think of the menace to public safety 
this situation creates. When the World War began, widespread and 
appalling inability to read and write English was found among the army 
recruits. In 1920, we had in the population of our own United States 
some five million illiterates—a total of 6 per cent equally distributed among 
males and females. Illiteracy, like citizenship, is a national problem. 
Effort to reduce or to eradicate it constitutes one of the major parts of 
the adult education program in the United States. Many of the states 
are doing something to teach adult illiterates. The nature and the extent 
of the work vary greatly according to the nature and the extent of local 
problems. Our American social and political organization is based upon 
principles which disregard racial differences and assume that character 
only is what counts. It is fundamental that our immigrant population 
representing so many different races shall be merged into the one great 
national group. Ability to read and write is demanded as the means to 
hasten this procedure. 


The Americanization courses given preliminary to preparation for the 
citizenship course should cover instruction for a period of from one and 
a half to two years. However, few persist for that length of time because 
of the necessities of making a living or the desire to do the work of the 
regular grades. We are fortunate, indeed, if these students may be per- 
suaded to finish the elementary school and then enter the high school. 
Our Americanization teachers have worked out a well defined technique 
and San Francisco has a tentative course of instruction recently prepared 
as a group study by the teachers of the Americanization classes. 


Parent Education Recognized as a Public Responsibility. The World 
War is responsible for many of the new aspects of adult education. Par- 
ticularly, however, may we attribute to it the comparatively recent devel- 
opment—parental education. Mothers and fathers, bewildered by the 
breaking down of home influence and legal restraints, sought education 
that would enable them better to understand their children and to help 
themselves to become better parents. There was felt a most compelling 
need for such education. To meet it the State Board of Education took 
the initiative. It organized a Bureau of Child Study and Parent Educa- 
tion which April 5, 1927, issued its Bulletin No. 1, giving information 
concerning the organization and the maintenance of courses for child 
study and parent education as part of the public school system of Cali- 
fornia. For successful group study of problems of parenthood it is 
essential that there be a frank exchange of experiences and opinions among 
the members of the group. This is most likely to occur among those who 
are already engaged in a common undertaking. For this reason such 
organizations as the California Congress of Mothers and Parent Teacher 
Associations, Federated Women’s Clubs and the American Association 
of University Women were asked to aid in initiating the organization of 
study groups. 
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The major work of the California Parent Teacher Associations for 
1927-1928 was the organization of such classes. Early in 1928 the Second 
District Congress of Mothers negotiated with the San Francisco Board 
of Education to organize classes for such work to be done as part of the 
adult program of education and to be financed by the Board of Education. 
On September 17, 1928, Superintendent Gwinn recommended to the Board 
of Education that eight classes be organized for parental education in 
accordance with provisions of the State law and, more particularly, Bulle- 
tin No. 1 of the Bureau of Child Study and Parent Education of the State 
Board of Education; these classes to meet once each week for a two-hour 
period for at least twelve and not more than twenty-four weeks; the 
teachers for these groups to be appointed by the Board of Education and 
to be properly certificated by the State Board of Education; the pay of the 
instructors to be at the rate of $5 per week. It was further recommended 
that in the event attendance in any of these classes should fall below an 
average of fifteen during the first twelve sessions the class be discontinued. 

Some two hundred and fifty women signed up for these eight classes 
whose leaders had been specially trained by Dr. Herbert Stolz, Chief of 
the State Bureau of Child Study and Parent Education. Under such 
happy auspices this work will surely accomplish its purposes most suc- 
cessfully. 

What will be the next step in the work of adult education depends upon 
an enlightened and insistent public to whose demands superintendents of 
schools and boards of education must listen. 

In closing, permit me to present the following letter from one of our 
foreign students to one of his teachers: 


San Francisco, Cal., December, 1928. 
Dear Mr. ———————_: 

Before another school term is elapsed, I wish to write a few words to you 
and let you know that I am feeling fine and in good health and spirit. 

Mrs. A———————— and I became citizens of this great Republic July 2. 
That was a great moment in our life, and I appreciate what I received of 
information regarding our government in Hamilton Evening School. 

I have just finished a term in high school. This was a very pleasant one— 
perhaps not for the teacher—but for me. I have heard many fine speakers, 
singers and players, so I am very pleased. Some school—Commercial High, 
60 teachers and 2,400 students attend this wonderful school. 

If I look back 51 years when I first went to school in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, it is for me a pleasure to say that the school system in America is won- 
derful. 

In my young school days when sport was unknown, we received more 
spanking and less education because the teacher needed exercise. But now, 
however, I am going to get my education. I am a young boy yet, and I have 
put my mind up definitely to be—somebody. 

As a citizen I love my city, and I appreciate the great work done by our 
officials, Board of Education, and others for our schools and especially our 
night schools. Dante said “Give people light, and they will find their way.” 

My best wishes to Mr. -——————— and all teachers in Hamilton Evening 
School. My thought is always there. 

Respectfully yours, 
Georce A 























SOME EDUCATIONAL SUPERSTITIONS 
A. A. MACURDA 


Dean of Los Angeles Private Junior College 


Vo] UPERSTITION is usually associated with primitive and igno- 
“i rant peoples. Are schools primitive and educators ignorant? 
A lawyer-friend of mine in a recent conversation about higher 
, LC education and those responsible for its present manifestations 
remarked, “They do not seem to know what it is all about.” 
The “liberal” education of the Greeks was so called because it freed men 
from the ancient chains of superstition. Then they proceeded to find out 
what it was about. The result was such an efflorescence of human genius 
as has never been equalled. Perhaps we can best be set on our way toward 
finding out the goal of our efforts by being rid of some of the “magic 
formulae” handed down from the past. 

Wholesale Learning. Education is a process of individual develop- 
ment. Learning is never accomplished en masse. Class instruction is a 
doubtful economy, since no individual secures the fullest possible expan- 
sion of his powers. An investigation of the progress of the boys in the 
Whittier State School, carried on by the writer eight years ago, revealed 
through the use of standardized tests that not one boy of approximately 
two hundred belonged in the same grade in all of his studies, and the 
general conclusion was that the discrepancies were so great that any 
attempt to remedy the chaos short of absolutely individual instruction 
would be hopeless. Enough has already been done by experimentation to 
justify the conviction that the often presented objection of excessive cost 
is more than offset by the shortening of the time required to reach a cer- 
tain set point of achievement together with the increased efficiency due 
to the emphasis upon a given student’s specific capacities. Equality of 
opportunity should mean that each has a chance to develop his own native 
gifts to the fullest possible extent, regardless of what others are doing. 
Emile had a tutor. Locke recommended travel under individual instruc- 
tion. Rich men’s sons are privately instructed. Princes and princesses 
are individually prepared to assume their solemn responsibilities, and 
since all American boys and girls are born to rule why should they be 
deprived of the most desirable form of education—that which fully 
recognizes their individual needs? In the August Forum Mary Austin 
says: “It is as a unit that the individual has to make his attack on life 
or meet its surprises.” 

The Time Fallacy. My grandfather used to sing me a song the tempo 
of which I shall try to signify typographically. “By the day, by 
the day ; by the job,job,job, by the job,job,job.” In business and in- 
dustrial life the least desirable work is paid on a time schedule, but the 
great rewards are in proportion to the achievement. Teachers in our 
higher institutions are wont to prescribe two hours of study for one of 
recitation (which in practice is never attained and which is ridiculous 
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when any honest time schedule for a growing youth is worked out) and 
many students are absolved for failure to attain because, forsooth, the 
time has been put in, in what passes for study. Recitations must be of 
some sacred length, one hour, fifty-seven minutes, fifty minutes, even 
forty-five minutes, else students cannot receive credit for college entrance. 
What teacher has not, at times, been put to it to use up the remainder of 
the time allotted after all excuse for meeting the class has been exhausted? 

A high school diploma must presuppose four years of work, otherwise 
charlatanry is suspected, thoroughness is impossible. In other words the 
process is like mounting upon an elevator, and if one gets aboard he will 
in due time arrive when the machine arrives. If a student can master 
the assigned work, reach his limited objective, in five minutes instead of 
the recommended two hours all honor to him and let him be freed to 
profit by other activities, academic or secular. If an instructor can no 
longer aid his class, let the students be dismissed for more profitable 
occupation. Better still let us shorten the time of browbeating and showing 
up ignorance, and concentrate on removing obstacles and inspiring to 
effort. I cannot resist quoting from Professor Carl C. Brigham, of 
Princeton University : 

“Opposed to all the findings of the entire psychology of individual differ- 
ences we have the accepted educational dogma that the results of training are 
directly proportional to the number of years of exposure to it. College 
entrance units are written in terms of years—four years of Latin, three years 
of French, and so on. Diplomas are granted for so many semester hours of 
this and that, which when added together make an education. Every exact 
measurement has shown that the measure of attainment is not years, nor 
hours, nor any function of time, yet the time fallacy still persists, and will 
persist for another fifty years or so. 

“It is quite possible that given better methods of recording progress, and 
a curriculum which would allow the individual to advance as rapidly as he 
could, hundreds of students could do the work required in eight years of 
secondary school and college in five or six years, thereby entering professional 
schools at the age of 19 or 20. While psychological tests show the enormous 
possibilities for more rapid educational development, the tendency of colleges 
and professional schools is to slow up the process by demanding more and 
more preparation in terms of years of study. 

“It is high time that we got rid of the ‘time unit’ in counting credits, and 
in their place put achievement units.” 


Temperamental Adjustment. It is commonly accepted as just that a 
student who has failed to receive an acceptable mark for a term’s work 
must “make up” the deficiency with the same teacher who has already 
demonstrated his inabiilty to secure the desired result. It is true that life 
in large part does consist in adapting our actions to meet the idiosyncracies 
of the various personalities of our environment, but does it follow that a 
child must sacrifice a year of life, for it is just as much a year whether 
at 14 or 60, in order to make an adjustment which in after life could be 
and probably would be avoided? Business has learned to make allowances 
for clashing temperaments. Principals have been known to seek the 
transfer of teachers of merit on the grounds of incompatibility. Yet I 
have personally known a teacher who has declared that no substitute for 
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her own instruction can be found on earth. Hindrances in the progress 
of education are already numerous enough without insisting upon the 
shy and retiring to successfully cope with the bully or the over-confident, 
and conceited to profit under the tutelage of a wishy-washy and lacka- 
daisical instructor. A child deserves every possible encouragement in 
his pilgrimage along the path of learning, even to the elimination of 
teachers for whom he can muster no affinity. 


Scholarship of Teachers. A glaring error in modern educational prac- 
tice is the adherence to the doctrine that if one knows a subject well 
enough he can teach it. The usual comment is that teaching improves in 
inverse ratio to progress through the system of schools, the best in the 
kindergarten, the worst in the graduate school. Is it merely accident that 
the volume of criticism mounts in step with the grades? Though I know 
no word of Choctaw I should not hesitate to go into a six months’ com- 
petition with a voluble brave right off the reservation and would expect 
to have my class using more Choctaw than his, granting the usual and 
proper control of the experiment. Of course I should have to bar a 
pedagogically trained Choctaw if there is such a one. Of all the dangerous 
and evil educational utterances I have ever heard the absolute worst is 
the one about the exposure of a student to an education with the corollary 
that if it doesn’t take the teacher is not responsible. The doctor will at 
least innoculate. To rouse the student to his fullest capacity as an aim 
for the teacher is surely not setting too high a standard. How any one 
can reflect upon his own past teachers and for a moment hold to the 
belief that his best and most inspiring instructors possessed the most 
scholarship, were the most learned, and sported the largest collection of 
letters after their names, is beyond my comprehension. 


Residence for Credit. There are multitudinous restrictions laid down 
by schools and universities with reference to the amount of time a student 
must spend in “residence” before his diploma or degree may be granted. 
In private institutions this may be justified as a financial measure, to 
secure additional tuition. Yet, strange as it may seem, it is the prevalent 
practice in public schools, and is most often foregone in schools on a 
private foundation. The desirable outcome is to ascertain if the student 
has made sufficient progress to deserve the academic recognition offered 
in the diploma, certificate, or degree in question. It makes no difference 
if work has been done without the “red-tape” usually associated with 
formal pedagogical processes. In fact much of the world’s best scholar- 
ship has been attained without the assistance of class-rooms, curricula and 
instructors. If education is to become as general and all-pervasive as 
we seem to want it, we must learn to recognize the symptoms when they 
appear, and give them due credit, no matter how, when, and where they 
were acquired. It does not take a year to discover the qualifications of a 
candidate for his Master’s or Doctor’s degree. It is perfectly feasible to 
test a high school student over three years of preparation privately 
secured without holding him for more than a week or two. If this were 
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not true, our whole system of admission to college by examinations would 
fall to pieces. The value of examinations is discussed elsewhere in this 
paper. 

Academic Record. No teacher, or group of teachers, is infallible 
enough to evaluate a student’s academic record without great and fatal 
error. Nor is an academic record a sufficient basis by which to justify 
and obtain a higher education. The widespread dissatisfaction with 
reference to college admission on the part not only of students, but equally 
that felt by those who have prepared them and those who have admitted 
them, is enough to lead to the inclusion of this topic. 

Although in California a student without 15 units of work marked 
A or B may be admitted to the university upon the recommendation of 
his principal it is a most unusual, almost unheard-of performance. Fear 
of criticism, jealousy, and the desire to be known as hard seem to be the 
chief reasons for this state of affairs. Character elements, late awakening 
to a definite purpose in life, the choice of professions which necessitate 
collegiate training, all make way to the possession of so many A’s and B’s. 
And no one knows exactly the difference between a B and a C. Students 
who smile get better marks than those who frown. Many serious minded 
students shy at the possibility of being catalogued as “teachers’ pets” and 
thereby gain an undeserved reputation for indifference to their work. No 
one is more appreciative of scholarship than the writer, but. what concerns 
him is the question as to whether scholarship is guaranteed by the pos- 
session of the recommended units up to a certain specified mathematical 
count. 

Examinations. So much has been said about examinations, pro and 
con, that this discussion will be brief. 

They are feared by students. This is because they have been so un- 
scientifically and unfairly constructed and administered. In the last decade 
much improvement in these respects is to be acknowledged. The College 
Entrance Examination Board has done most by setting an example of fair 
and impartial tests to improve the quality of examinations in general. 

Our discussion of examinations may fitly close by quoting President 
Little of Michigan and President Lowell of Harvard. 

Presiwent Littte: A written examination is usually the amount of in- 
formation which can under unnatural conditions caused by nervousness, be 
unloaded in legible form by the student within a limited period of time. The 
result is then numbered and handed in to be corrected by a group of men 
centrally located, whose chief recommendation is familiarity with the process 


of grading on a mathematical scale the written agony of students whom they 
do not know. 


PresipeNt LoweEtt: In reading the papers of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board one is struck by the fact that . . . in general the questions 
demand a comprehension and comment on facts with which every diligent 
schoolboy offering the subject must be familiar . . . Throughout our lives 
we are constantly forced to muster all we can of our previous knowledge, and 
the habit of doing so can be cultivated by practice . . . Teaching and ex- 
amination are complementary processes, and each should be given the attention 
and time that experience proves to be wise. 
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SWiiE funds available for home economics education, organized 

wea! under the Federal and State Vocational Education Acts, are 

PAN] used entirely from the standpoint of promotion of types of 

#4 home economics education which have not been developed 
heretofore as fully as might seem desirable. 

When the plan was first organized in 1917, it was thought best to pro- 
mote the type of all-day class which would have as its objective for girls 
of high school age the development of a concentrated program of training, 
not to exceed two years in length, and to develop a type of academic train- 
ing including English, citizenship, mathematics, science, and art which 
would be more nearly suited to the individual capacity and interest of the 
girls in the group. 

Since practically 50 per cent of the girls drop out of school by the 
third year of high school, an effort was made to recruit these girls that 
they might have a unified type of education before leaving school, and in 
many cases before establishing homes of their own. In other words, the 
group was primarily a decidedly vocational group in that as a whole they 
were nearer the entrance upon their occupation than was true of many 
girls enrolled in the high school. 

The money was not used to subsidize the usual type of instruction in 
the high schools of the State because of the fact that home-making edu- 
cation had already received recognition in practically every high school of 
the State with the exception of a very few small schools. 

Although but a comparatively few all-day classes have been established 
on account of the limited funds available, they have served very specifically 
their purpose in promoting the acceptance of a rounded type of home- 
making education to displace the more limited scope which had hitherto 
been in existence in the public school system. This acceptance has made 
it possible to promote an acceptable major in home economics for high 
school graduation, which has been accepted almost universally throughout 
the State as being a reasonable interpretation of such a major. 

When the plan went into effect in California it was not possible to 
organize special day classes in the public schools under the School Law 
of California. Acceptance of the Federal Vocational Education Act, 
however, made possible the use of the Federal and State Vocational Edu- 
cation Funds for the promotion of this type of education providing an 
opportunity for women to secure training in home-making responsibilities 
and duties during the time of day which was most convenient for them. 
Up to this time it had been necessary for a school district to set up an 
entire day school program in order to offer evening school instruction. 
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The policy proved to be a sane one in that a large number of women 
availed themselves of this opportunity. Since adult educational oppor- 
tunities offered at night had already received full recognition as night 
schools, the funds available for home economics training were used to 
support special day classes only. Classes are held for a minimum period 
of four hours per week in such centers as seem desirable from the stand- 
point of a satisfactory distribution throughout the district that the women 
may have an opportunity to reach a center with minimum effort and 
expense. 

Between 14,000 and 15,000 women were enrolled in these special day 
classes during the school year 1926-27. Any type of home-making edu- 
cation may be offered either as a single subject or as a combination course, 
representing short units. 

The funds available for teacher-training are used to recruit experienced 
home-makers for the purpose of training them as home economics teachers. 
Funds were not used to subsidize the usual teacher-training facilities since 
there was an adequate distribution of such service in the State and the 
corps of teachers was representative of a large number of the best institu- 
tions outside of the State. 

Persons who have had at least four years of training after their 
eighteenth year, who are graduates of a four year high school, and who 
have established acceptable ideals of home-making, and who can pursue 
satisfactorily upper division college work are eligible to enroll in the 
vocational teacher-training course. After having been matriculated such 
persons are allowed, upon the completion of a satisfactory semester of 
work, two years of college credit on account of the four years of satis- 
factory home-making experience, which is tested out in various ways 
by the institution accepting the student for training. This credit reduces 
the required course of four years for the preparation of a special teacher 
of high school grade to two years. About forty or fifty of these persons 
have been enrolled in the State each year and have proven a very desirable 
asset to the teaching force of the State. 

About five years ago the State plan was modified to extend the teacher- 
training facilities of certain institutions in the State to include opportunities 
for training, including practice teaching in adult and part-time education 
through the project of child care and child training. This plan necessitated 
the establishment of contact with groups of children either established in 
the institution itself, or available in the community, the introduction of 
curriculum material in their education courses or in separate courses 
dealing with adult and part-time education, and similar contact with adult 
groups either in the institution itself, or available in the community. 

Institutions co-operating with the State Department of Education in 
the training of experienced home-makers, and in the preparation of teachers 
for adult and part-time groups at the present time, are the State Teachers 
Colleges at Chico and San Jose, and the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


. 
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that education is not merely a preparation for life, it is life. 
And we have given even more such service to the often quoted 
concept, “We learn to do by doing.” But, on the whole, the 
schools continue in the same old rut. The subject matter of 
the curriculum is determined, in general, on the basis of its life preparatory 
value. And the method of teaching is, in the main, innocent of any sincere 
doing so far as the students are concerned. 

New Features Entering Into Educational Procedure. Leading edu- 
cators in theory and in practice have striven to enlighten administrators 
and teachers as to what can be done to bring about the needed change. 
But the proverbial inertia of the average educator and the strong traditions 
of the schools have vigorously resisted improvement. Forward looking 
schoolmen, however, have taken up many of the changes recommended 
and have demonstrated their practicability. Among these newly adopted 
features are, to mention a few for the sake of definiteness, homogeneous 
grouping, differentiated curriculum, vocational guidance, project method, 
socialized procedure, and a large group of activities which are classified 
most commonly as extra-curricular activities. 

Reasons for New Procedures. Homogeneous grouping has been intro- 
duced to provide for individual difference in ability to do school work. 
Differentiated curricula have been forced into education by reason of the 
increased variety of pupil needs represented in the school. Vocational 
guidance has come to find a place in the school because the great com- 
plexity of modern economic life requires that pupils be given every avail- 
able assistance in finding their proper place in the work-a-day world. 
Project method and socialized procedure have come to be used in teaching 
as a means of giving more reality to school work. These facts are quite 
evident to the serious student of education, but why the so called extra- 
curricular activities have come to command attention from the school is 
not so easily stated nor as well known. 





“Extra-Curricular Activities’ a Misnomer. To give light on this mat- 
ter it will be necessary to name some of the typical extra-curricular 
activities and to briefly describe them. Before proceeding it should be 
pointed out that the connotation in the name extra-curricular activities 
is that the work grouped under this head is not a proper function of the 
school. With this point of view the author heartily disagrees. It is for 
this reason that the adjective extra-class is preferred and used. The 
justification for this will appear as we proceed. 
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The Assembly as an Extra-Class Activity. The oldest of the extra- 
class activities is perhaps the assembly. In its earliest form it consisted 
of religious exercises to which were added school announcements and 
faculty comments. Today in our public schools the devotional part no 
longer appears. In its place are activities of various kinds as, for example, 
talks on general welfare, discussions of school interests, current events, 
musicals, dramatic renditions, literary exercises, and special day celebra- 
tions. The pupils of the school are, to the extent that it is possible, per- 
mitted to serve as the active agents. Great pain is taken to secure as wide 
a variety of student participation as possible. The programs in the best 
schools are not the outcome of faculty determination merely. They result 
from the labors of a committee in which the students are fully represented 
and in which they take an active part. 

Class Excursions. Another somewhat old practice included under the 
head of extra-class activities is class or group excursions. They are much 
more popular today than heretofore. The groups visit commercial and 
banking houses, industrial and manufacturing plants, civic buildings and 
museums. They go to see the workings of the courts and listen to the 
discussions of the city council. Thus through first hand information they 
come to know what in the past the pupils had to try to learn through 
reading. 

Social Activities. School socials or parties always have been carried 
on with more or less adult supervision. But they have not always been 
definitely sponsored and guided by school authorities. These functions 
are now held to be valuable means of converting a normal gregarious 
tendency into a valuable opportunity for stimulating social growth. They 
are valued for their worth as a means of cultivating good manners and 
social ease and of developing ability to conduct a party successfully. 


The Home-Room Needed for Guidance. The plan of having a home- 
room to which each pupil reports one or more times a day is a somewhat 
modern development. It grew out of the need for intelligent guidance for 
and interest in each pupil in the departmentalized school. The home-room 
affords an opportunity for pupils to become fairly well acquainted with 
at least one of their teachers. Incidentally it also gives a chance for 
developing, through democratic organization of the group, the specific 
virtues of electing officers intelligently and then submitting willingly and 
co-operatively to their rule and to the laws of the group. 


Athletics as an Educational Function. Athletics came to us probably 
from England where they play a prominent part in the so-called “public 
schools”—schools somewhat similar in character to our secondary schools. 
There is, however, one very striking difference, i.e., there everyone par- 
ticipates in some phase of athletics whereas here only a few participate. 
It is interesting to observe that in this country athletics were at first 
opposed, later on they were tolerated, and now the school co-operates in 
conducting them. As an extra-class function athletics affect, as a rule, only 
a few of the students. Athletics, therefore, can not be regarded truly as an 
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important extra-class activity until a much larger group of the pupils 
participate in a more active way than by sitting in the “rooters” section 
and yelling for the team. 


Gregarious Instincts of Youth Manifested in Clubs and Fraternities. 
It is a notable fact that one of the characteristics which becomes strik- 
ingly prominent with the arrival of adolescence is the desire to become 
associated with a club or society of some kind in which membership is 
largely voluntary and subject to majority approval. Prior to the develop- 
ment of the extra-class movement such organizations existed in the form 
of debating societies, and sometimes in voluntary musicale organizations. 
Secret societies also were in existence, but they had been a constant 
source of annoyance to the school administrators. It was, in fact, partly 
the desire to provide a substitute for these troublesome secret societies 
that the school first officially sanctioned and later organized non-secret 
clubs. With the development of the extra-class movement clubs of great 
variety were formed, and eventually the undemocrative, snobbish secret 
societies with their false standards and misapplied loyalties were driven 
largely into the discard. 


Some Important Club Activities. To enumerate the many clubs in 
existence in the secondary schools today would take an undue amount of 
space in a brief article. It must suffice to note some of the more typical 
classes of clubs. There are clubs which aim to motivate school work like 
the History Club, the French Club, the English Club and the Science 
Club. There are organizations designed primarily to promote scholarship 
like the Honor Club and the Classical Club. To encourage health activities, 
there are groups like the Hikers Club, the Athletic Club. There are also 
clubs serving to promote good citizenship like the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts and the Campfire Girls. There are, too, entertainment clubs like 
the Glee Club, the Dramatic Club, and the Debating Club. Also there are 
in considerable number and variety vocational clubs. This list by no 
means exhausts the types of clubs found in secondary schools. It is suffi- 
cient, however, to show the wide variety. Nor does the classification here 
of a given club under a certain head imply that it serves only that purpose. 
On the contrary, most of these clubs serve several purposes. As a rule 
every club tends to widen the interest of its members, motivate their school 
work and offer opportunity for exploration and development in the field 
of its own endeavor. 

Student Governmental Activities. Much attention is now being paid 
to giving the high school pupil an opportunity to experience what adult 
living under a democratic form of government is like. To this end there 
are the home-room organizations already mentioned and various forms 
of student governmental organizations. The former, as was said, is only 
of incidental value for this purpose; but the latter was definitely designed 
for it. It must,not be inferred that the students are left wholly to govern 
themselves in these organizations. What has been called “student self- 
government” has been self-government only in name and perhaps never 
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in fact. High school students do not possess sufficient political judgment 
to govern themselves. They need the sympathetic guidance and matured 
advice of persons of more experience in the business of personnel control. 
Through these organizations the students learn to co-operate as leaders 
and as followers. Here, too, they have the opportunity for developing 
self-direction and considerable occasion for the exercise of initiative. 
Thus they learn how to act as citizens in a democracy by taking their part — 
as citizens in the democratic school organization and there they acquire 
the sense of responsibility and of obligation which is essential to demo- 
cratic living. 

Student Publications. The last of the extra-class activities which will 
be mentioned is student publications. These are found in many forms. 
They may be classified under four heads, namely, newspaper — daily or 
weekly—school magazine, the school “annual” and the “frosh” or school 
handbook. Together they serve to keep students, teachers, administrators 
and patrons informed of happenings. They foster school spirit and afford 
an opportunity for self-expression. The newspaper keeps all informed of 
current events. It serves as a medium for molding school opinion and for 
presenting the student point of view. The magazine provides opportunity 
for creative literary effort and for the reprinting of literary products from 
other sources. The annual is confined generally to a record of the events 
of the year together with a statement, and usually pictures, of the officers 
and members of the various student organizations. The handbook is 
designed to convey desirable information to the newcomer and to keep 
alive in the minds of the older students the traditions, songs, etc., of the 
school. Where student publications exist there one finds as a rule a 
greater degree of unification of school opinion and a larger amount of 
enthusiasm for the school. 

Personal Characteristics Developed Through Extra-Class Activities. 
From this sketchy presentation of some of the typical forms of extra-class 
activities it must be apparent that these activities minister to a purpose 
which is not adequately served by any of the other phases of school work. 
These newer accretions to the burden of the school provide for recognition 
of individual interests and special talents. They make for the development 
of characteristics such as leadership and following, initiative and co- 
operation, loyalty and tolerance, without which a democracy can not long 
survive. In fine, they make for the development of those social qualities 
which are essential to the perpetuity of our form of government. Other 
phases of the school work do not effectively contribute to this end. What 
more need be said to secure a lasting place for the extra-class activities. 























SEX DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT IN 
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HROBLEM. The teacher of modern languages has doubtless 
4 encountered a number of statements of attainable goals toward 
which his instruction should guide his pupils. Such state- 
ments of objectives commonly assume that boys and girls 
should be taught the same subject matter in the same amounts 
during the same given periods of school time. The results of giving 
standardized tests in the modern languages indicate that sex differences 
in achivement do exist. The question then becomes: do these differences 
exist in appreciable amount? If such differences exist, are they sufficiently 
great to justify teaching different amounts of modern language subject 
matter to boys and girls in a given time? If such differences exist and the 
same amount of subject matter is taught both to boys and to girls in the 
given time, should the achievement of boys and girls be judged by different 
standards? 

Procedure. The method used in attacking the problem is not com- 
plicated. Quantitative standards in achievement of boys and girls are 
made available through the giving of standardized tests. The writer used 
data collected during the standardization of three tests in modern lan- 
guages in the preparation of this report.? The mathematical computations 
have been checked twice with the aid of tables and a calculating machine 
to insure accuracy. 





Records of Achievements 


Findings have been presented in tabular form. Data on only two 
skills are available,—knowledge of word meanings in a Spanish-English 
vocabulary, and ability to isolate essential details and total meanings of 
paragraphs printed entirely in the foreign language when the material is 
read silently. Each table includes scores at each of five percentile points 
for each sex and semester-of-study group. Each such table is followed 
by a table showing the significance of each difference in achievement in a 
given semester-of-study group. 





1 Touton, F. C., and Struthers, Alice B.: Junior High School Procedure. Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1926. Pages 403-4. 

2 Contreras-Broom-Kaulfers, Silent Reading Test in Spanish. See Broom, M. 
Eustace: “A Silent Reading Test in Spanish,” Journal of Educational Research, 16: 
357-364, December, 1927. 

Contreras-Broom-Kaulfers, Vocabulary Test in Spanish. See Broom, M Eustace: 
“Measuring Vocabulary Range in Spanish,” Modern Languages Forum, 13 (No. 1): 7-9, 
January, 1928. 

Broom-Brown, Silent Reading Test in French. A report on the standardization of 
this test is in preparation. 
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TABLE 1 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY TO COMPREHEND THE MEANING 
OF THE PRINTED SPANISH LANGUAGE 


Semester No. of 
of Study Sex Cases Pers QO: Md. Os Pere 
First Boys 868 5.39 7.14 9.46 12.02 14.37 
Girls 1,042 4.80 6.93 9.21 12.28 14.19 
Second Boys 520 8.78 10.39 12.71 13.89 16.01 
Girls 568 8.18 10.00 13.50 13.98 16.31 
Third Boys 738 10.53 12.69 14.37 17.37 18.68 
Girls 968 10.71 12.90 14.96 17.01 18.77 
Fourth Boys 448 12.99 13.79 16.30 18.02 19.63 
Girls 468 12.16 13.52 15.64 17.44 18.72 
Fifth Boys 62 15.00 16.00 16.50 18.65 19.34 
Girls 126 13.25 15.38 16.80 18.42 18.98 
Sixth Boys 12 16.10 16.25 18.50 18.78 19.55 
Girls 32 12.60 15.38 16.12 18.38 18.97 


The median values in this table show clearly that the differences 
between boys and girls in average (median) scores or in scores at the 
several percentile points in any semester are small. It is important, how- 
ever, to know whether these differences are really significant, or are 
accidental, i.e., not greater than might arise from the fluctuations of 
random sampling of identical materials. 


Table 2 includes the findings as to the reliability of the differences. 


TABLE 2 
RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEDIAN SCORES FOR 
THE TWO SEX GROUPS ON A SILENT READING TEST IN SPANISH 


Diff. Chances % of Diff./P. E. (Diff.) Observed 

Semester = ———————_ in Necessary to Always Difference 
of Study P.E. (Diff.) 100 Insure a Difference Favors 
First 1.69 87 42.25 Boys 
Second 8.71 100 217.75 Girls 
Third 6.79 100 169.75 Girls 
Fourth 6.10 100 152.50 Boys 
Fifth 1.15 78 28.75 Girls 
Sixth 6.60 100 165.00 Boys 


The measures of the reliability of the differences between the median 
scores for the two sex groups indicate that a reliable difference in ability 
between the sexes does exist. (We must assume, of course, that constant 
and variable errors of measurement affect the scores of boys and of girls 
in relatively uniform amounts, and do not, therefore, affect the reliability 
findings materially.) In four of the six semester groups considered, the 
difference is greater than four times'the probable error of the difference. 
In these instances we may be reasonably certain that the difference is a 
reliable one. In the remaining two semester groups the differences are 
but slightly greater than the probable error of the difference, so very 
probably the differences in these semester groups are not significant. It 
is surprising to find that, in the four semester groups where a real differ- 
ence is found, twice this difference favors boys and twice it favors girls. 
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Apparently neither sex can claim marked superiority in ability to com- 
prehend the meaning of the printed Spanish language when it is read 
silently. 

A similar investigation of scores on a vocabulary test in Spanish and 
English yields interesting findings. These are summarized in Table 3. 


TaBLe 3 , 
SEX DIFFERENCES ON A TEST OF SPANISH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 
Semester No. of 
of Study Sex Cases Pers Q: Md. QO; Pere 
First Boys 561 16.0 23.9 33.5 46.2 57.1 
Girls 768 19.2 29.7 40.1 48.9 57.6 
Second Boys 198 33.7 38.6 44.8 52.5 60.5 
Girls 357 30.7 #89 46.1 52.6 57.1 
Third Boys 465 45.9 51.8 57.1 61.1 63.7 
Girls 654 45.1 50.2 57.3 60.5 66.0 
Fourth Boys 99 45.6 52.7 55.9 63.8 65.6 
Girls 177 50.7 57.0 62.5 65.7 66.1 
Fifth Boys 81 53.7 60.0 63.1 65.7 66.3 
Girls 255 56.2 60.7 63.0 65.3 66.2 
Sixth Boys 18 61.2 62.8 65.3 66.6 67.0 
Girls 69 60.6 62.1 64.7 66.5 67.0 


Table 4 presents data as to the reliability of the differences between 
median (average) scores for boys and for girls in the six semester groups. 


TABLE 4 


RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEDIAN SCORES FOR 
TWO SEX GROUPS ON A VOCABULARY TEST IN 
SPANISH-ENGLISH 


Diff. Chances % of Dif./P. E. (Diff.) Observed 

Semester = ———————- in Necessary to Always Difference 
of Study P.E. (Diff.) 100 Insure a Difference Favors 
First 14.13 100 353.25 Girls 
Second 2.65 96 66.25 Girls 
Third 0.84 72 21.00 Girls 
Fourth 13.01 100 325.25 Girls 
Fifth 3.54 99 88.50 Boys 
Sixth 1.91 90 47.75 Boys 


The evidence in Table 4 seems to indicate that girls are slightly 
superior to boys in knowledge of a Spanish-English vocabulary, and that 
in two semester groups the difference is a reliable one. It is only in the 
upper semester groups that boys excel, and here the findings are of doubt- 
ful significance. Even this superiority may be attributed to the dropping 
out of Spanish classes of the less able masculine students. Girls are less 
interested than boys in manual arts, arts and crafts, and similar courses, 
so a larger percentage pursue the study of languages beyond the minimum 
(four semesters) required for college entrance. 

Data obtained during the standardization of a silent reading test in 
French were used to present sex differences in ability to comprehend the 


meaning of the printed French language when it was read silently. The 
data are summarized in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY TO COMPREHEND THE MEANING 
OF THE PRINTED FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Semester No. of 
of Study Sex Cases Perw QO: Md. Os Pere 
First Boys 196 3.1 6.0 8.4 12.4 15.7 
Girls 285 25 5.6 8.6 12.6 15.6 
Second Boys 251 68 10.9 15.0 20.2 26.8 
Girls 774 72 10.9 14.5 18.9 26.7 
Third Boys 94 10.5 15.1 17.9 22.4 27.2 
Girls 248 12.3 15.0 20.0 23.2 27.1 
Fourth Boys 194 13.2 17.1 21.2 26.3 30.9 
Girls 404 14.6 15.7 22.4 28.4 32.4 
Fifth Boys ae SR ee eres intel 
Girls 70 18.2 228 27.5 31.4 34.3 
Sixth Boys 44 20.3 25.5 31.2 35.4 37.3 
Girls 198 19.3 24.3 29.6 34.3 37.1 


Table 6 presents the findings as to the reliability of the differences be- 
tween the median (average) scores of boys and girls in the different 


semesters of study. 


TABLE 6 
RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEDIAN SCORES FOR 
THE TWO SEX GROUPS ON A SILENT READING TEST IN FRENCH 


Diff. Chances % of Diff./P. E. (Diff.) Observed 

Semester = £————- in Necessary to Always Difference 
of Study P.E. (Diff.) 100 Insure a Difference Favors 
First 0.78 70 19.50 Girls 
Second 1.81 89 45.25 Boys 
Third 5.69 100 142.25 Girls 
Fourth 3.28 99 82.00 Girls 
Fifth 3.52 99 88.00 Girls 
Sixth 2.40 95 60.00 Boys 


In four of the six semester groups, girls are superior to boys. In one 
only of these instances, however, is the difference a reliable one. In the 
remaining three instances, and in the two semester groups where the 
difference favors boys, the findings are of doubtful significance, since the 
difference is always less than four times the probable error of the differ- 
ence. In the first semester, particularly, this is true, since in this instance 
the difference is less than the probable error of the difference in this group. 

Conclusion. It is safe to say only that the findings indicate the neces- 
sity for a further and more inclusive study of the problem. The differences 
between median scores for boys and for girls as yielded by three stand- 
ardized tests are always small. The reliability of these differences is 
sometimes of sufficient value to indicate the existence of a reliable differ- 
ence. Such reliable differences sometimes favor boys and sometimes girls. 
The only fact that is shown with any certainty by the study is that neither 
sex group has a clear advantage over the other in the skills measured by 
the three standardized tests. Boys and girls, then, should be taught the 


same amounts of subject matter in the foreign languages in the same 
periods of time, and their achievement should be judged by the same 
qualitative and quantitative standards until we have information justifying 
different procedures. 











THE RELATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


GEORGE C. JENSEN 


Principal, Senior High School, Sacramento 


4] RECENT survey, making a study of the relations between 
4 one of the largest junior colleges and one of the largest high 
schools in the State, has produced some interesting results 
4 which can probably be duplicated in every section of the State. 
These data indicate, as might have been expected, that a very 
much closer relationship between junior colleges and the high schools is 
much needed. The unfortunate lack of real co-ordination, which has so 
long prevailed between universities and high schools, might easily be 
acquired in this new situation if both junior colleges and high schools do 
not consciously guard against it. A new opportunity is now presented, 
unfettered by the deadening habits of precedent, to work out a scheme 
of guidance which will be of outstanding advantage to both institutions 
as well as to the students. 

For many generations now the universities have been primarily inter- 
ested in one type of mind only—the mind capable of abstract reasoning 
and of a high type of academic achievement. No one else receives much 
welcome. But, how of the junior celleges? 

A very different condition presents itself. It is utterly impossible, 
under the present laws or otherwise, for a junior college to set up a screen 
for eliminating all high school graduates except those most fit for successful 
academic careers. Almost any high school graduate is eligible for ad- 
mission into a junior college. This presents a new and real problem 
which can not be solved by the age-old and uneducational method of 
barring those who can not achieve high academic standards. For we 
are concerned here not alone with high academic standards but with other 
standards too. The range of abilities presented by junior college students 
is far greater than that presented by the student body of a university. 
That the academic range has been extended downward goes without say- 
ing, for presumably there was no possibility of extending it upward. That 
the range has also been extended laterally may be discovered. There may 
be other types of intelligence, aside from abstract intelligence, which may 
be worth cultivating. One can not read forward thinkers in educational 
matters without calling to mind social and vocational intelligence, or with- 
out wondering whether or not too much stress has been paid upon purely 
abstract reasoning ability. Certainly the political and social worlds need 
to have their workers trained too. Possibly the very fact that the junior 
college has to meet and train the non-academic type of mind may lead it 
into new and very important fields of higher education. At least there is 
a job in sight, whatever the outcome may be. That job is far more ex- 
tended than that assumed by the universities. A large group of non- 
academic students is already present. The group is growing rapidly. 
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The Influence of the Junior College 


The following data were taken from the survey referred to above. 
From these will be seen how important the new college type of student is 
becoming. Probably there are actually several types represented, who, 
were it not for the junior colleges, would be denied any training beyond 
the high school. 


GRADUATES FROM A LARGE HIGH SCHOOL 1927-28 
































ESERIES ES SRE A EET TES ATE 548 
Number fully recommended on Form A.u.........--..ccccccececscoscesssecesecseeceesesesensesnesececececes 68 
Number not fully recommended 480 
Form A students who actually went to higher institutions ‘* 55 
Non-recommended students who went to higher institutions................................ 215 
INSTITUTIONS TO WHICH THESE GRADUATES WENT 

University of California. § California Polytechnic............................. 1 
Stanford University 4 — 
University of Southern California... 1 Total number of students............ 20 
University of Nevada...................... 1 Total to local junior college........ 248 
Mills College 1 To other junior colleges.............. 2 
ai ecsmaeee 1 —— 250 
College of the Pacific . 1 nna 
Eugene Bible School............................--- 1 Total to all higher institutions... 270 
College of Pharmacy, S. F................... 1 , 

Teacher Colleges 3 Percentage to local junior college.......92 


Two outstanding facts are evident from these figures: First, so far as 
the first two years of college work are concerned the junior college, and 
not the university, is taking care of the graduates of this particular high 
school. Precisely the same thing is true for a large number of high schools 
in the part of the State where the junior college is situated. In the second 
place, it is evident that the junior college is drawing the great majority 
ofits students for the lists of the non-recommendable students. 

Of the 248 students sent by this high school to this junior college only 
41 (16.5 per cent) were sent on Form A, while 207 (83.5 per cent) were 
sent on Form B. That is, 83.5 per cent of the students sent to the junior 
college during the year 1927-28, from this particular high school, could 
not have been sent to either the State University or to Stanford. Such 
a condition confronting the teaching staff of a university would probably 
produce consternation. It must not produce anything but calm considera- 
tion in our junior colleges, for the problem must be solved instead of 
avoided. It is a new departure for higher institutions of learning. It has 
the appearance of being a real challenge. It certainly is a supreme oppor- 
tunity of some kind. 

There is, of course, no doubt as to what will be the result if our junior 
colleges attempt to apply the usual university courses and standards to 
both the Form A and Form B students. It would seem that some far-flung 
system of differentiation, based upon various types of human abilities, is 
the solution. Such a scheme of subject ability differentiation is now being 
worked out by this particular high school and will be initiated by the 
junior college in the immediate future. 
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Attainment of Students in the Junior College 


The scholastic attainments of the two groups of students in the junior 
college form another interesting comparison. Following are the marks, 
for the last semester, indicating the differences in achievements :* 


Group of Form Group of Form Group of Very Poor 























A Students B Students Form B Students 
Marks Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
A a 21 5 4 
DL ccumlis 57 28 9 
C 18 3% 37 
D ae 13 ll 
E sabikel ab i2 1 1 
dies : 2 9 21 
Dropped 2 5 9 
Incomplete cies 3 8 





Here is seen a wide range in achievements. Of the Form A students 
78 per cent received marks of A or B. Of the Form B students only 33 
per cent received these marks. As for the poorest B students (measured 
in terms of high school achievements) only 13 per cent got first and second 
rank marks. 

On the other hand, the percentage of failures among the poorer aca- 
demic students is seen to be extremely high when compared with the 
failures of the better students—17 per cent as compared with 4 per cent. 
(F, dropped and incomplete are here counted as failures.) It will be noted 
too that only 18 per cent of the very poorest students failed as compared 
with 17 per cent of all the Form B students. Apparently the junior college 
students who made the poorest records in high school succeed in college 
work as well as the average Form B student. Of course, many students 
will be found in the B section who will be capable of A type work. 


Junior College and High School Relations 


These data point in many directions, but especially in the direction of 
a new relation between high schools and higher institutions of learning. 
The accumulated data and experiences of years of contact should be pro- 
duced by the high schools and used by the colleges. Careful analysis 
should be made of each case so that the college faculty might profit by the 
experiences of the high school faculties. Effective contacts with the 
prospective students should be made months before admission to college 
so that the type of course for each student might be that which will fit 
the particular student. The old university idea that no student should 
be admitted to college who is not fully qualified to guide his own course 
has always been unsound and always will be. For the most part it is 
merely a way which universities have for excusing themselves from the 
assumption of proper guidance programs. Our junior colleges can not 
afford to repeat this error. Indeed, as a mere matter of defence, to say 
nothing of educational reasons, the junior colleges will be compelled to 





*Only standard regular subjects considered here. 
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set up guidance programs to prevent many of the Form B students from 
entering fields and courses where nothing but failure awaits them. Termi- 
nal courses and differentiated classes will be the result. These are already 
being consciously ushered into the college under consideration. 

We must not make the mistake, however, of assuming that the great 
task implied above rests solely upon the shoulders of the junior college. 
It rests with equal weight upon the shoulders of the high school from 
which the students come. It is important that there be no serious and 
uneducational break between the high schools and the junior colleges. A 
proper correlation is as important here as between the junior and senior 
high schools. Such a relationship is the responsibility and the task of 
both schools concerned. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE DUAL SYSTEM 
OF ADMINISTRATION IN UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN CALIFORNIA 


PAUL L. RIVERS 


Principal of Lincoln School, Madera 


~ ALIFORNIA school laws, as has been repeatedly pointed out, 

«Q “just grew,” and perhaps the part that “just grew” with the 
least regard to any preconceived plan, is that relating to school 
administration, more especially that relating to administration 
in union high school districts. Particularly is this true in 
union high school districts which are large enough to employ a district 
superintendent in addition to the high school principal. 

Among the more objectionable features that have arisen in such dis- 
tricts are the following: (a) expense and friction of having two admin- 
istrative heads, (b) lack of co-ordination between the two systems (that is, 
high and elementary schools), (c) duplication of teachers and equipment, 
(d) cumbersome method of organizing junior high schools, (e) inability 
to shift teachers, (f) lack of physical education in the present rural schools, 
(g) salaries of rural teachers, (h) no provision for atypical classes. Many 
other objections might be added, but these are outstanding. The inequality 
of the taxation system, of course, is known to everyone. 

Expense and Friction of the Present System. The first objection to 
the administration in union high school districts as now practised in 
California is the expense and friction of the system, the expense of main- 
taining two entire sets of administrative offices in those districts which 
have towns within their limits. In town after town in California, this is 
the case. There were in California in 1925-26, 102 districts which em- 
ployed district superintendents at an average annual salary of $3,320. A 
district superintendent in California nomenclature is one who has charge 
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of the elementary schools from the first grade to the eighth grade inclusive. 
Any district which has an average daily attendance of 300 may employ a 
district superintendent. These 102 district superintendents were paid 
approximately $350,000 for their services. Doubtless it was money well 
spent, but there is also no doubt that it could have been more wisely spent. 

In practically all of those towns there was also a high school principal, 
employed by a different board of trustees to head the high school, at an 
average salary of $3,607, close to another $350,000. It is safe to say that 
that year there was spent more than $600,000 in union high school districts 
for duplicate administration. 

The combined salary of the two men in such a district was $6,927, 
more than the salary of superintendent in most cities where he has from 
fifteen to twenty-five as many children and teachers to supervise and a 
financial budget that dwarfs the combined budgets of most district super- 
intendents and union high school principals. 

The average cost of administrative heads in such districts was ex- 
ceeded by the cost of the administrative head only in Berkeley, Oakland, 
Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco 
and Santa Barbara. In many towns, or rather union high school districts, 
the cost was much more than the average of $6,927 paid the two school 
heads. For example: In Fresno' County in the Reedley joint union 
district last year the high school principal’s salary was $5,500, the district 
superintendent’s salary was $3,600. It cost that community of perhaps 
6,000 people, including the farm population, $9,100 for administrative 
heads. That sum was exceeded only by Los Angeles, Oakland and San 
Francisco. Yet twelve rural schools did not receive any service from 
either head. The Reedley district paid more for its administrative heads 
than Berkeley, Fresno, Long Beach, Pasadena, Sacramento, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara or San Jose. 

Clovis, Fresno County, a community of perhaps a thousand people, 
paid $7,000; Kingsburg, smaller than Reedley, $6,800; Selma, similar in 
size to Reedley, paid $8,500; Sanger, about the same size, paid $7,200. 
In none of these districts did the rural schools inside the union high school 
district receive any educational service from either of the two school heads. 

In many such districts there is friction between the two men heading 
the two systems ; especially is this true if both are good, strong men. One 
high school in Fresno County charges the elementary schools from $25 
to $50 every time it uses the high school auditorium. 

Instances such as these could be multiplied ad infinitum, but enough 
has been given to show that the cost is out of all proportion to the needs 
of adequate supervision. One executive, trained in both high school and 
elementary school technique, will render more efficient service than both 
now do, and he could include the entire high school district in his duties, 
both rural and town elementary schools. It is true that some high school 
principals and some district superintendents try to give assistance and 





1 Fresno County Superintendent’s Annual Report, 1928. 
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advice to the rural schools in the high school districts, but they are handi- 
capped by the lack of any authority granted either by law or custom to 
do it. 

Lack of Co-ordination Between Schools. A second objection to the 
present system of administration, that of lack of co-ordination between 
high school and elementary schools in their work, is summarized briefly 
by a former principal of the Kerman Union High School. He said: “A 
supervisor to correlate the work of the grammar schools from which the 
high school pupils come, would tend toward greater efficiency and better 
results in the high school.” Not only better results in the high school, 
but in the grade school as well. 

It is well known that teachers who want experience, or teachers who 
cannot get into a city system, gravitate to the rural schools. By rural 
schools is meant those of the small town as well as the country. It is not 
the good teacher who needs supervision, but the poor or inexperienced 
one, and under our present system of one and two room rural schools and 
pooiiy staffed small town schools, they do not get it. Nor will they get 
it until the school district is made large enough to provide sufficient money 
to secure the right kind of administration and supervision. 

Duplication of Teachers and Equipment. The third objection to the 
present system is that of duplication of teachers and equipment. Most 
elementary schools of eight or ten teachers make some provision for manual 
training and domestic science. Yet to do this they must do either one of 
two things: 

First, if they get a well trained teacher for these subjects, they must 
pay a salary much higher than the other teachers are receiving, which 
causes discord. It is more than likely that the special teacher is not pre- 
pared to teach other subjects but will have to teach something besides the 
special subject in order to fill out the program. If that is the case, then 
the regular subject he teaches will suffer. 

Or, a teacher who is poorly trained in the special subject but who can 
teach regular subjects will be secured. In that case the special subject 
will suffer. 

The high school, if in a small town, will have, at the same time, special 
teachers in the same subjects as the elementary school has, but who per- 
haps will not have a full program and will have to teach a class or two 
in other subjects. Special equipment will have to be maintained in both 
schools, which will lie idle a great portion of the day. Under one admin- 
istration the special teachers of music, manual training and other shop 
work, and domestic training can be shifted from building to building, 
saving the salary of special teachers, saving the investment in a duplicate 
set of equipment, and resulting in much better teaching. 


The Remedy 


Much could be written on each of the other objections listed at the 
head of this article, but their mere statement is sufficient for our present 
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purposes. What, then, is the remedy for this situation? The remedy, as 
the writer sees it, may be summarized briefly thus: 

1. Revision of our consolidation law permitting for, say three years 
and then making it mandatory, the consolidation and unification of all 
schools, both elementary and high schools, in one administrative unit, 
within a union high school district. 

2. Provision that all taxes within the union high school district, for 
elementary schools, shall be uniform. 

3. Provision of one board of education within the union high school 
district who shall have control of both elementary and high schools, the 
board to be composed of five members elected at large from the entire 
district. With the further provision that all other boards of trustees 
within the district should be abolished. 

4. The board of education within the proposed new type of district 
to have the following powers: 

(a) To provide and maintain kindergarten, elementary, junior high 

schools, regular four year high schools and junior colleges, pro- 
vided however that a consolidated district should not maintain a 
junior college unless its assessed valuation be at least 20 million 
dollars. 

(b) To employ teachers, principals and a superintendent of schools, 
the superintendent to be the executive and administrative head of 
the entire district, subject only to the laws and of the State and 
rules of the board of education. Further, the superintendent of 
the district shall be one who is certificated and have had training 
and experience in both elementary and secondary education. 

(c) To abandon schools at their discretion and to transport the pupils 
of such abandoned schools to others more suitable to teaching 
purposes. 

(d) To provide transportation to any child one mile or more distant 
from a school. 

4. The average daily attendance for such a consolidated school should 
be figured as a unit, in the elementary schools, one teacher being allowed 
for each 35 A. D. A. as is now provided by law. 

Should the county unit come, the system as set up here need not inter- 
fere with it. The county unit and the consolidated district such as has 
been described will dovetail, one with the other. It would simply mean 
that the machinery of the county unit had, in a way, already been set up. 
The county unit will do from a county central office what the writer has 
attempted to show may be done by the people themselves in union high 
school districts. They would still feel a more or less personal responsibility 
for their schools. Either the county unit or the consolidated district must 
come within a short time. We cannot longer justify our present extrava- 
gant and inefficient system. 
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REPORT ON ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A. J. CLOUD, Chairman 


The following report on progress toward the formation of an association of 
colleges and secondary schools was made to the convention of county and city super- 
intendents in annual session at Del Monte, October 3, 1928. The personnel of the 
committee was published in the June, 1928, number of THe QuarterLy.—Epiror. 


Some time ago, when he was Commissioner of Secondary Schools, Mr. A. C. 
Olney suggested the formation of an Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The time was apparently not opportune. Mr. Olney soon thereafter 
relinquished his office to accept another post of responsibility; and his plan was not 
carried to fulfillment. 


Last spring, Professor William Martin Proctor of Stanford wrote an article 
which was published in the April number of the CALIFoRNIA QUARTERLY OF SECOND- 
ary EpucaTION, advocating the creation of such an association, and pointing out 
the benefits to be derived. Reprints of this article were mailed to many school 
people in this and other states, accompanied by a request for an expression of 
opinion. Many replies were had, in the main favorable to the proposal. 


Then, at the High School Principals’ Convention last May, a resolution was 
adopted, requesting Superintendent Cooper to appoint a committee to consider the 
matter and make report. Mr. Cooper complied with the request by appointing a 
committee representative of the several interests involved—colleges and universities 
(public and private), high schools (public and private) and other agencies. 


This committee has had several group conferences and one meeting of the whole 
membership. It is in agreement, provisionally, upon certain fundamental principles. 


First, the committee believes that such an association should be advisory in 
type—not official or governmental. Its principal function—and this would meet the 
real need of the situation—would be to act as a conference body to reduce friction 
and co-ordinate the activities of the groups in question. It would be essentially a 
liaison organization. 


Second, its membership should comprise, as far as possible, all institutions of 
collegiate and secondary rank, in California, at the start, with possibilities of ex- 
pansion into other territory later. Hence, the thought is to name it the Western 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Further, it is believed: that the new association can be financed upon the basis 
of a small fee, to be paid by institutions holding membership; that the government 
could reside in the hands of a board of governors to be chosen by the membership; 
that a working arrangement can be made with the California Society of Secondary 
Education by which the CALirFoRNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION may be 
used as the official organ of the association; and that the annual meetings of the 
association can be held at the same time and place as the High School Principals’ 
Association and programs be furnished. 


These are the leading agreements provisionally reached by the committee. It 
has been decided to work ahead upon the problem by the appointment of a sub- 
committee charged with the responsibility of framing these general principles into 
the concrete form of a constitution and by-laws. It is anticipated by the committee 
that it will be ready to make a detailed report of progress at the time of the next 
High School Principals’ Convention in March of next year. 





THE PROBLEMS OF ARTICULATION 
BETWEEN THE ELEMENTARY AND 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS* 


GEORGE E. MORTENSEN 
Principal, Prescott Junior High School, Oakland 


HOHN DEWEY has pointed out that the elementary school and 
the college represent distinctly different forces historically. 
f The college came in response to the desire of the privileged 


school came in response to the urge from the masses—a 
yearning of democracy for better understanding. 

The high school has come as a resultant of these two forces. It is, as 
it were, the first attempt at articulation between the elementary school 
and the college. 

Then much later came the junior high school as a further effort to 
bridge the gap between the elementary school and the senior high school. 
And now we have the junior college gradually developing as the means 
of articulation between the senior high school and the university. The 
one problem of wide-gap articulation has thus become a series of problems 
in articulation. If there is any virtue in division, the problem of articula- 
tion should be smaller because now the division is larger. ‘ 

A still further re-grouping of years that may materially affect transi- 
tion is now being considered in some quarters, namely, the elementary 
group of six years, followed by the high school group including the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth years, followed by the junior college group includ- 
ing the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth years, this in turn 
topped by the university group including the fifteenth, sixteenth and two 
additional years, the seventeenth and eighteenth. 

Thus articulation is forever with us in varying form. In any of these 
cases the problem of transition from the elementary group to the secondary 
group is about the same. 

The very fact that during the pioneering stages of the junior high 
school the content of the seventh and eighth grades remained practically 
the same as it was in the elementary school, has somewhat minimized the 
problem of articulation. The articulation has been rather on the basis of 
physical adjustment to new surroundings than on the basis of changed 
study content, and this condition has had its saving grace. 

Special Purposes of the Junior High School. But with the more 
definite set-up of junior high school special purposes, this problem of 
articulation promises to become just as keen as it was in the earlier days 
in passing from the eighth year to the senior high school. 

There is no need of repeating here in detail the special purposes of the 
junior high school. It is an expression of a changing conception of 


*A paper read before the Department of Secondary School Principals, N. E. A. 
Convention, Minneapolis, July 3, 1928. 
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education especially as it relates to the early years of adolescence. We 
are fast developing a new attitude, a new atmosphere, a new technique. 
As stated in the Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, 
“It is essentially an exploratory tryout and information school. It is 
neither a sub-secondary school nor a vocational nor trade school.” With 
the idea of its being a finding school, it needs to emphasize the laboratory- 
library method. The place of specialization is in the senior high school. 

Special Purposes of the Elementary School. So far as the special pur- 
poses of the elementary school are concerned, Weet has stated them as 
follows: 


1. The pupil should learn to read, write and speak, and acquire the elementary 
processes in arithmetic. 

2. He should learn the laws of physical health and grow to appreciate the 
meaning of life and nature. 

3. He should know and appreciate the geography and history of his own 
community, state, nation, and something of the world. He should sense his 
share in the social, civic, and industrial order so that he may better appre- 
ciate justice, sympathy and loyalty. 

4. He should learn to share intelligently and appreciatively in the fine and 
useful arts through participations in music, drawing, literature, manual 
training and household arts as related to food, clothing and shelter. 


To attain these four objectives the subject matter and activities must 
be arranged in a continuous and progressive series of experiences adapted 
at every step to the apprehension of the child. 

As Briggs puts it, the function of the elementary school is to furnish 
common training and thus to integrate the future citizen by inculcating in 
him the basic ideals of democracy. 

The junior high school in addition to this seeks to give variety of 
experience and an enriched curriculum in order that choice may be based 
on rational procedure. 

The fundamental process in the elementary groups, however it may be 
garnished by socialization, etc., has to be “drill,” while the fundamental 
process in the junior high school needs to be “experimentation,” not for- 
getting the value of drill as a subsidiary. 


Problems Inherent in Transition from Elementary to 
Junior High School 

Thus the articulation of the elementary school with the junior high 
school involves essentially a transition from the “drill” period to the 
laboratory-library period. 

What are some of the problems inherent in this transition: 

Having a daughter who recently went from an elementary school to 
a junior high school I asked her as a witness to note the most marked 
differences between the school she formerly attended and the new junior 
high school. This is what she said: 


“One of the differences that bothered us was that in the elementary school 
the length of the period of each study was left to the teacher and in the junior 
high school we had to change rooms when the bell rang. 

“At the elementary school each child had a desk in which books and personal 
belongings were kept, while in the junior high school lockers are provided. 
Getting used to these lockers seemed to bother all of us. 
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“The change from one teacher with only a few changes to many teachers 
was hard to get used to. We felt lost. 

“We started in right away on club activities before we knew what we 
were doing. We chose clubs not because we wanted them but because someone 
else did. 

“Losing our recesses bothered us too, but I am used to these changes now 
and it is not so bad.” 


Another serious transition difficulty that might be added is that of “how 
to study.” In about 75 per cent of the junior high schools the short period 
obtains. Children come from an elementary school where they are with 
the one teacher practically the entire time and are thrown suddenly on 
their own resources in the junior high study hall. Not only that, but in 
many cases the junior high school has aped the ways of the senior high 
school and has departmentalized the school from the very beginning of 
the seventh grade, one teacher for each subject. 

We have also the specialist in the subject who points out that, for 
instance, in order to have enough equipment say for social studies it should 
be departmentalized from the seventh grade on. The problem is still 
further complicated by the fact that the junior high school has inherited 
and continued to hold the many subjects found in the traditional seventh 
grade. The desire of teachers to teach one subject, along with the above 
considerations, has led us to the point of being in danger of emphasizing 
subject rather than pupil. 

A problem of transition still in the pioneer stages is that of the ex- 
ploratory subjects and their sequence, with the related matter of election. 

A very serious problem of articulation is that of subject matter tran- 
sitional content. 

Then there is the further problem of promotion. What constitutes 
fitness? How shall it be measured? Now it happens that I am the 
principal of a so-called Neighborhood Junior High School of 1,500 children 
in a foreign neighborhood and teaching from the nursery to the ninth 
grade, with two elementary buildings and a junior high school building; 
so it also happens that I have a real rather than a professional interest in 
the problems of articulation. I am interested in practical devices and 
procedures that will smooth the humps along the road. The following are 
already in practice in many places: 

The hour plan with supervised study commends itself as it is not so 
abrupt a change from the elementary school period plan. It utilizes more 
satisfactorily the laboratory-library method. In connection with this, the 
club period for the seventh grade at least should be for the entire class 
and given over to considering “How to study,” the lives of successful 
men, and parliamentary procedure. 

Auditorium periods should be given over to grade forums, how to 
study, and other matters of guidance. Guidance, personal and group, 
when properly subserved to the best interests of the pupil is an important 
part of all junior high experimentation. 

In the matter of mechanical adjustment to departmental work, I see 
no reason why pupils in the fifth and sixth grades should not travel to 
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other teachers for such special work as music, physical education, and 
applied art. In the junior high these devices are used: One plan is to 
have one teacher in each seventh grade handle the social studies, English 
and mathematics, and the other is to set up certain subjects such as science 
and drawing as short unit alternating courses in order to reduce the num- 
ber of teachers the pupil has to meet, and for the teacher, the number of 
personalities she has to carry in mind. 


But there is the urge of the specialist to departmentalize. We are 
seriously in need of a content reorganization. To reduce the number of 
subjects will not settle the question. What is needed is a re-unitizing, a 
re-grouping of subject matter in terms of activity. Why not, for instance, 
set up a seventh grade unit around a particular activity involving the 
related social studies, English, arithmetic, applied art, etc. This involves 
the fuller use of the project or enlarged contract plan. We need a spe- 
cializing generalist to integrate for the needs of the junior high pupil what 
the subject specialist has disintegrated into cold, logical facts and figures. 

If election is based on experimentation and if wise transition is pro- 
vided, why have any election in the seventh grade? Many junior high 
schools do not. 

We are beginning to develop exploratory courses on the funnel plan 
such as proposed by Vandenburg and election in connection with this 
is beginning to have meaning. First exposure, then experience and then 
election. Herein is growth and democracy. But democracy also has 
positive demands and these are not to be minimized. 

Probably there are very few schools but now use the ability grouping 
in arranging the class personnel. This aids the transition problem by 
placing pupils where they will be treated according to their class and 
individual needs. And there need be no arguments made in favor of 
minimizing for special limited classes the amount of departmental work. 

So far as admitting pupils to the junior high school is concerned, the 
following extract from the Oakland Junior High manual is typical of the 
practice in many places: 

“Pupils who complete the sixth grade are regularly admitted to the 
junior high school. Over age pupils who may reasonably be expected to 
profit by work in the junior high school may on recommendation of the 
elementary school principal with the approval of the superintendent in 
charge be placed in a junior high school.” This, of course, presupposes 
special junior high treatment. 

Clarence E. Howell, Director of Junior High Schools, Trenton, New 
Jersey, in the American Educational Digest of July, 1928, states that bases 
that have been used for entrance into the junior high school are (1) mental 
age, (2) educational age, (3) chronological age; but for all of these he 
would substitute physiological in full or in large part. “Admission to the 
junior high school should be primarily based upon physiological age, and 
all children who have clearly reached that age, no matter in what grade 
they may be found, should be placed in the environment and subject to 
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the opportunities of the junior high school.” Along with this must go 
individual coaching purposely planned to bolster individual needs. “No 
theory and no practice in education can ultimately continue to exist that 
do not rest upon the solid foundation of the nature of the child.” 

In conclusion, up to date it seems to me that the articulation between 
the elementary and the junior high school has been primarily one of 
mechanical adjustment because the seventh and eighth grades are still in 
a large measure made up of the traditional content. But just as surely 
as can be, all these thinking junior high school administrators, these in- 
quisitive university professors, these open-minded teachers are going to 
rehabilitate the seven-eight grade traditional content and rejuvenate the 
ninth grade complex—and then we will have a junior high content 
renaissance worthy of the crusade that is now tending that way. 

And when that renaissance of content does come, unless we are 
transition-conscious, we shall have some real problems of articulation both 
above and below. But why worry? The vision of something better yet 
to be glorifies the work we do from day to day and guarantees professional 
eternity, “For a dreamer lives forever and a toiler dies in a day.” 


QUALITIES THAT ADULTS ADMIRE IN 
THEIR TEACHERS 


ISOBEL NIVEN MURPHY 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


FTER reading Miss Ryle’s interesting study of qualities that 
Nay high school students admire in their teachers, which appeared 
in the October number of THE QUARTERLY, it occurred to 

me that it might also be interesting to find out what adults 
" admire in their teachers. Accordingly I asked an English 
class in the Los Angeles College of Law to discuss the essentials of good 
teaching in the order of their importance. The class to which the assign- 
ment was given is composed entirely of mature students, and on this 
particular occasion sixteen were present, thirteen men and three women. 
There was no preliminary discussion, and all were asked to write thought- 
fully. 

The qualities these sixteen admire in their instructors are listed below. 
As the time was limited not all expressed a second choice and but few a 
third or fourth; consequently, the columns so headed, although interest- 
ing, have no relative significance. 

A statistician is always subject to the suspicion of devising a tabulation 
that will prove a foregone conclusion, but surely it is fair to claim for 
this miniature experiment that, no matter which way the figures are 
juggled, it still reveals in amusing relief the self-assertiveness of the 
adolescent against the self-effacement of the adult student. 

First and most emphatically, youth demands impartiality, an attribute 
of the admirable teacher that appears but twice, once as a second and 
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once as a fourth choice, on the adults’ list. Education to the high school 
senior, it would seem, is still pretty much a matter of awards and penalties 
over which the teacher presides in judicial capacity. With equal emphasis, 
those who are self-supporting give first place to the teacher’s knowledge 
of what he is teaching. This, the critic of the modern high school with 
its varied activities and doubtful thoroughness will note, appears eighth 
on the high school list, the first choice of thirteen out of forty-eight. 


The second choice of the younger students, a plea for the conscientious 
use of class time, is indeed a sorry commentary on our professional 
integrity. That filibustering on the part of the teacher is not even remotely 
hinted at by the older students is interesting in the light of the growing 
popularity of evening school work with teachers who claim that its com- 
parative freedom from administrative pressure has restored to teaching 
the importance sacrificed to clerical efficiency in the day school. 


The two groups as a whole apparently attach the same relative im- 
portance to the personality of the teacher but differ about what constitutes 
an effective teaching personality. In general we might say that the adult 
is grateful for the homely virtues of kindness and patience; his teacher 
need not be particularly humorous—two adults mention a sense of humor, 
but it appears fifth on the high school list; his manner of dressing does 
not appear to be of vital importance—the demand for neatness of dress 
made by one adult is a very meek counterpart of youth’s demand for 
stylish dressing; but it is worth while to note that the younger student 
pleads for “liberality with smile that the class may be sparkling” and, 
what is still more illuminating, a friendliness that manifests itself in a 
willingness to listen to alibis! In short, youth admires the teacher who 
stimulates an ego inflated by day dreams; maturity admires the teacher 
who deals gently with an ego deflated by realities. 


FIRST CHOICE 


















































Knowledge of the subject 5 

Knowledge of the subject and ability to pass it on... 1 

Knowledge of the subject and ability to put students at ease... 1 

Ability to make things clear. 2 

Sticking to the subject till students get it 1 

Friendliness 2 

Patience 2 

Kindness 1 

Attractive personality. 1 
SECOND CHOICE Refraining from sarcasm...................... 1 
Knowledge of the subject............... 2 Sense of humor 1 
mets to make things clear... ER 1 

mpartiality 1 . . 

Willingness to admit his own errors. 1 Friendlines l 
Truthfulness 1 Neatness in dress l 

anes ——. i FOURTH CHOICE 

Patience 1 

Sense of humor 1 
THIRD CHOICE Impartiality 1 








Not too strict nor too easy................... 1 Self-control 1 

















AN HONOR ROLL WHICH INSPIRES ALL 
PUPILS OF THE SCHOOL 


HERBERT N. MASSEY 
Principal, Claremont Junior High School, Oakland 








zy) HE teachers of Claremont Junior High School, Oakland, had 
ay vy, at rather frequent intervals in faculty meetings discussed the 


1) @ value of the honor roll or honor society as a factor in in- 
) \ 





fe 

Zz WS fluencing character development. Their unanimous conclu- 
sion, after two or three terms of such discussions, was that 
the time-honored honor roll or honor society inspiring only the upper 5 
or 10 per cent of the school is of little value, if not indeed actually harmful 
to the democratic spirit of a school. Consequently, the principal appointed 
a committee of three teachers to constitute an honor roll committee charged 
with the responsibility of formulating a plan consisting of at least three 
groups instead of but one group as of old. It was stipulated that the plan 
should also offer an inspiration to every member of the school. 


The committee reported to the faculty an honor roll plan based upon 
the appeal of Ivanhoe to early adolescents. This was unanimously accepted. 
A tabular statement and explanation of the plan follow. 


LEGION OF HONOR 



























































Group I, Knicuts or Honor Group II, Honorep Squires 
Average of Average of 
All Grades Equivalent All Grades Equivalent 
for Quarter in for Quarter in 
(5 wks.) Points (5 wks.) Points 
1.0 75 16 69 
1.1 74 1.7 68 
1.2 73 18 67 
1.3 72 1.9 66 
1.4 71 2.0 65 
1.5 70 2.1 64 
2.2 63 
Group III, Honoraste Heraps 
Average of 
All Grades Equivalent 
for Quarter in 
(5 wks.) Points 
23 62 
2.4 61 
2.5 60 
26 59 
2.7 58 
28 57 
29 56 





3.0 55 
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The above tabular statement is explained in the following: 

1. No pupil is eligible to any of the three groups of the Legion of Honor unless 
marks in all subjects for the quarter (5 weeks) are passing (3, 2, 1), 
grading in this school following the five-point scale, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

2. No pupil is eligible to any of the three groups of the Legion of Honor if 
he has a “check” in citizenship for the quarter, a check being given only 
in cases of very serious misbehavior, such as cutting school or classes, lying, 
stealing, lack of response to attempts to correct careless misbehavior. Any 
teacher may give a pupil a check. One check disqualifies. 

3. The standing of a pupil in any of the groups depends upon his total points 
made up of scholarship points and attendance points. One point is deducted 
for each unexcused absence or tardiness, one point each day of the quarter 
being allowed for attendance. Thus, a pupil whose grades averaged 1.8 
would belong in Group II, Honored Squires. If his attendance was perfect, 
25 attendance points would be added to the 67 scholarship points represented 
by the 1.8 average, making a total of 92 points. If the same pupil had a 
deduction of 3 points for unexcused tardiness, for example, 22 points would 
be added to the 67 points, making a total of 89 points. 

4. Marks for all subjects are given equal weight regardless of the nature of 
the subject or the number of sessions of the class per week. 

On the Friday following the close of each quarter a special Honor Roll 
Assembly is held, attended by the whole school, at which the chairman 
of the Honor Roll Committee announces the standing of the school in 
general and makes the awards of honors to individuals and classes. Indi- 
viduals making especially high marks are honored by being called to the 
stage to receive the applause of the assembly. No individual emblems 
are awarded. 

An appropriate shield, life-size and made by the art department, is 
awarded the home room class (major room) having the highest per cent 
of its members in a given group. The three shields contain symbols as 
follows : 

1. The Honorable Heralds shield contains crossed swords and “Winged C” 

(the school emblem). 

2. The Honored Squires shield carries crossed swords, “Winged C,” “Lumiere” 
(used in school class day ritual) and a scroll. 

3. The Knights of Honor shield bears crossed swords, “Winged C,” “Lumiere,” 
a scroll, and contains a helmet which neither of the other shields contains. 

These shields are awarded to the class for the succeeding quarter after 
which a new rating is made. Likewise the ratings of individuals on the 
Legion of Honor holds for the succeeding quarter of five weeks. A special 
Legion of Honor bulletin board is hung in the main corridor of the school. 
This contains the names of all pupils on the roll and in their proper order 
of standing. 

The Legion of Honor is the controlling and also the most potent force 
in our school. No one who is not a member of the Legion of Honor can 

1. Represent the school in any athletic sport. 
2. Hold any school office. 
3. Benefit in any special privileges. 

In answer to the question as to how effective this scheme is in gaining 

the ends sought, we offer the following brief statements as our conclusion: 


1. It inspires each pupil of our school. 
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2. It is the popular thing in our school to belong to the Legion. 

3. Since members of the three groups enjoy equal privileges, the pupil who 
could not make either Group I, or Group II is as happy in his achievement 
of success as a member of either of these groups. In addition, a pupil 
making Group III is inspired to try to make Group II and, if he has the 
ability, he usually tries to promote himself. 

The moral tone of the school has been greatly elevated. 

The standard of scholarship has been gradually raised in the past two years, 
increasing from 35 per cent (when first applied) to 84 per cent of the school 
on the honor roll. The percentage fluctuates a few per cent from quarter 
to quarter. 

6. A very negligible number of pupils have been ineligible to compete in various 
activities as a result of the application of the rules of the Legion of Honor. 
It seems quite apparent to us that athletics have taken an advance step as 
a result of this plan. 

The clerical work required of the teachers is slight and none object to it. 
We consider this a valuable standard or measuring stick whereby the pupil 
may measure his progress. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE TRUE-FALSE TEST 


HOMER L. ARNOLD 
Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, California 


“TRUE-FALSE” test consists of a series of statements half 
of which are false and half of which are true. The arrange- 
ment of these statements is promiscuous. It is the task of the 
one being examined to designate which statements are true 
and which are false. The following is submitted as an exam- 
ple of a portion of a “true-false” test. 


Eighth Grade Arithmetic 


Nore: Write “true” before each true statement, and “false” before each 
false statement in the list below. The score will be obtained by subtracting 
half of the number wrong from the number correct. Those omitted count as 
neither right nor wrong. 

The answer obtained by division is called the minuend. 

Four plus two times sixteen equals thirty-six. 

Five cents may be correctly written thus, .05c. 

Eight cents equals 12% per cent of one dollar. 

The reciprocal of the number 4 is %. 

If the circumference of a circle one mile in diameter were divided by its 

diameter, the result should be the same as that obtained by dividing the 

circumference of an automobile wheel by its diameter. 

The area of a circle may be found by multiplying the circumference by 

half the radius. 

8. A quadrant is a plane figure bounded by four straight lines. 

9. To find 6 per cent of 10; divide 10 by 6. 

0. To divide one common fraction by another; invert the divisor and proceed 
as in multiplication. 


If the above list were continued to one hundred items, it would be 
representative of a typical so-called new-type test. Pupils answer ques- 
tions of this type at the rate of one or two per minute on the average. 
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Such a test may be given in parts until one hundred points have been 
covered. The principal reason for considering one hundred points as a 
complete test is the existence of a traditional practice of marking on a 
basis of 100. The writer finds it more convenient when constructing a 
test of one hundred points, to prepare about 70 “true-false” statements 
and provide for the remaining 30 points by presenting sentences with 
thirty definite blanks to be filled. 


Suppose that a “true-false” test of 100 items has been given, and that 
a pupil has answered 86 correctly, omitted 4, and answered 10 incorrectly. 
The score is “rights minus half the wrongs,” which in this case is 86 
minus 5, which gives a score of 81. There are other methods of scoring 
“true-false” tests, but such methods are probably less valid. 


The use of this type of test in elementary and high schools has been 
criticized by some, on the ground that it is psychologically undesirable to 
place misleading statements before a pupil. It is also claimed by some, 
that false statements leave the examinee in doubt regarding the true state- 
ments. While the writer would not attempt to defend the exclusive use 
of “true-false” tests, he desires to cite the following points in their favor: 


1. A wider sampling of the responses of the examinee is assured in a given 
time. 

2. The experience should aid in developing the habit of asking in regard to 
every statement, “Is this true?” 

3. The fact that this type of test creates doubts is not a fault but a merit, 
because one of the dangers besetting our form of government is the 
effectiveness of fallacious and insidious propaganda. A method which would 
result in a decreased tendency to believe whatever is in printed form, is 
from that standpoint to be commended. Thus it would seem that the 
“true-false” idea in testing has an intrinsic value as an instrument in 
training for citizenship. 

4. There is scientific evidence in print, to the effect that the exposure of an 
examinee to false statements leaves no undesirable psychological conse- 
quences, i.e. the logic of the mental organization of the examinee is not 
perceptibly disturbed. 

5. The setting in this type of test is that of a life situation. Teachers and 
others are required constantly to face questions involving a decision of 
“true” or “false.” 

6. If a “true-false” test is constructed with care, the score will be the same 
in general regardless of whether the examiner is suffering from indigestion, 
or whether he is in a state of health conducive to a more favorable state 
of mind. Two or more qualified examiners will agree very much more 
closely on the score of a paper even when working separately than in case 
an essay is being scored. To make a long story more brief, a “true-false” 
test is extremely objective. 

7. It is claimed, and evidently true, that pupils sometimes guess in responding 
to a “true-false” test. Let us not forget that they sometimes guess when 
taking other types of tests. The chance element resulting from guessing 
is largely corrected by scoring, “rights minus half the wrongs,” while the 
essay and completion tests (get by) uncorrected for possible correct answers 
due to guessing. 

8. While the “true-false” principle in questioning is an old idea, it has been 
used in attempting to render measurement more scientific, especially since 
the World War. In this respect the principle is modernized, and worthy 
of at least a degree of consideration in our schools. 

















THE OBJECTIVE DETERMINATION OF 
PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 


A Non-Mathematical Plan to Assist in the Immediate 
Detection of Those Students Who Are Working 
Below Their Normal Capacity 


MYRON S. ALLEN 
Science Department, Jefferson High School, Los Angeles 





E student who fails to do the best work of which he is capable 
ql furnishes one of the most serious problems confronting the 
y members of the teaching profession. In most instances — 


or B’s, while much time is spent in trying to raise the ai 
of low C or D students up to a higher level, with no regard as to whether 
or not a B may be a poor mark for the student of exceptional ability and 
a D a very satisfactory one for a student with a limited native capacity. 
The purpose of this article is to present a plan for the immediate detection 
of those students who are doing a grade of work that is below the quality 
that their normal ability, as indicated by I. Q. scores, gives the teacher a 
right to expect. 

It is the custom of practically every high school to determine the 
intelligence quotients of its students as an intended means of guidance 
to the faculty in its work with the students. According to the report of 
the school counsellor of one of the large city high schools very little use 
is made of this information by teachers, except in the special cases where 
a student has actually failed or where ability grouping is maintained. 
Although there are many factors entering into the probable success of a 
student other than his intelligence quotient, we may normally expect the 
student having higher I.Q.’s to do a grade of work superior to that done 
by students of relatively low I.Q. If there were a student with an I. Q. 
of 118 doing C work in a group of 60 students in which the median I. Q. 
is 101, it should certainly be someone’s business to determine that fact and 
to try to remedy the condition as soon as possible. 

It is frequently the custom of a school counsellor to supply teachers 
with lists of students who, he believes, should be doing A or B work. By 
the time these reports are filled out, returned, and the students interviewed, 
the semester is so far advanced that remedial work is very difficult. To 
enable the teacher more quickly to select those students who are in need 
of some special assistance, the use of the “I. Q.-Achievement Graph” as 
presented in this article is suggested. A few minutes at the close of every 
test or examination spent in plotting grades on the graph will show clearly 
the extent to which every student in the class is doing the work that should 
be expected of him, and will also show his class placement. 
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The first step in the preparation of test or examination scores for use 
on the “I.Q.-Achievement Graph” is to express them in terms of the 
median or middle score of the class or group. This is very simply done 
by dividing each student’s individual score by the median score of the 
group tested. The result will be expressed in a decimal fraction of the 
median score. For example, if the median score of a group were 50 on a 
given test, a student having a score of 60 would have a grade of 60/50, 
or 1.2; similarly a score of 40 on the same test would mean a grade of 
40/50, or 0.80. As intelligence quotients are already expressed in terms 
of the median score of a much larger group (an I. Q. of 120 really mean- 
ing that it is 1.2 times the median I. Q.), we may rightfully compare grades 
and I.Q.’s, both expressed in terms of median scores. 

The “I.Q.-Achievement Graph” illustration was drawn from actual 
data gathered from an unselected class group in first semester physics. 
The intelligence quotients of the class were first plotted in order of de- 
scending I. Q.’s, student A having the highest, student B the next, etc. 
These points being connected, form the I. C. reference line shown on the 
graph as the broken, sloping line. The horizontal line, composed of 
dashes, marks the position on the graph occupied by students having an 
I.Q. of 100, or average intelligence. Referring to the graph, students 
from A to L inclusive having I. Q.’s of over 100, are seen to be at positions 
on the I. Q. reference line that lie above the normal line. Students M to 
R are located at such points as cause them to be below the normal line, 
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which would indicate that they are below average in intelligence. This 
much of the graph will not change for the students in a particular class, 
and may very well be made in mimeograph form, so all that needs to be 
done after each examination is to plot the several grades received by the 
students. 

Following the plotting of the grades for any particular examination a 
rapid inspection will show which students are falling below the standard 
that their mental abilities should permit them to attain. This will also call 
attention to those students of lesser ability who are doing, what is for 
them, exceptionally fine work and gives an opportunity for a well received 
word of commendation. In the examination illustrated, students B, C, 
G, I, and K while having mental abilities above the average still did work 
that was poorer than the average of the group. An investigation with 
personal conferences revealed that student “B,” a girl, was spending three 
hours or more every afternoon in athletic dancing and as a result was so 
worn out that she could not stay awake in the evening to study. Student 
“C” was a general problem case which we were able to help by co-operat- 
ing with the counsellor. The greatest difficulty of student “G” was close 
association with student “C.” He was materially helped by being shown 
a glimpse of his position as compared with that of students of real merit. 
Student “I” frankly admitted that he was “plain lazy” and backed up his 
promise to improve by raising his work to a final average of 1.56 from 
0.96. Student “K” was clearly shown that his frequent absences were 
not without a bad effect. In other classes it was found that certain stu- 
dents who were not up to their standards were employed as much as five 
hours daily on school days and from ten to fourteen hours on Saturdays 
and Sundays in stores, factories, theatres, etc. In these cases the remedy, 
of course, lies outside the classroom and consultation with the parent often 
helps. The important thing, however, is to detect at once irregularity of 
procedure on the part of the student in his study habits, or an excess 
amount of extra-curriclar or commercial activities. 

The writer realizes that if the intelligence quotients and examination 
grades had been expressed in terms of standard deviations measured from 
the mean the results might be more nearly correct statistically so far as 
the data at hand were concerned. The amount of time involved in ex- 
pressing raw scores in terms of standard deviations from the mean caused 
the method as presented in this article to be used by the writer in his own 
work and is suggested as a procedure which can be carried out by teachers 
of all subjects for which intelligence quotients have predictive value. 











AN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
SYNDICATE 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1919—that was ten years ago—Dr. Alexis F. Lange, Dean of the School of 
Education of the University of California, then long recognized as a foremost edu- 
cational thinker, devotedly accepted and appreciated by school men and women of 
California as a wise and friendly counsellor, issued a challenge to the University of 
California and to the teachers and school administrators of the State. That challenge 
entirely escaped the administration of the University, although it was put in the form 
of a definite recommendation to the proper authorities, and it apparently failed utterly 
to register in the consciousness of any considerable number of the professional group. 

Doctor Lange’s challenge was published in the January, 1919, number of Sierra 
Educational News under the title, “An Educational Research Syndicate,” and under 
this title it was reprinted in 1927 in The Lange Book, published by The Trade Pub- 
lishing Company of San Francisco. The article is here again reprinted in THE 
QuarTERLy through the generous permission of The Trade Publishing Company. 

The course charted by Doctor Lange in 1919 for the school men and women of 
California in their exploration of the “Unknown in the province of education” seems 
as reliable today as it appeared to Doctor Lange ten years ago. That is why his 
article is here printed again. It, no doubt, was read in the pages of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News by some in 1919, and it undoubtedly has been read in The Lange Book 
by a few. Those who have read it once and who are concerned about teachers “striv- 
ing to dislodge from strategic positions mere opinions and guesses,” will most enjoy 
reading it again to see how its purposes may best be worked out in the new situations 
that have developed during the past ten years. In this time the scenes have shifted 
slightly but not so much as one would guess in a period of ten years. Most of us 
are still traveling in a 1919 educational “flivver,” regardless of what type of car we 
drive over the highways of California. 

Just what is it that Doctor Lange said and wrote in 1919 that deserves to be 
brought again to the attention of the school people of California? Let us see. 

First, he recommended to the University of California that a director of educa- 
tional research should be authorized in the School of Education as “an organizer 
and director of state-wide and state-long investigation.” Since that recommendation 
was made twenty or more divisions of research and service have been developed to 
appreciable importance in as many local school departments in the State, while 
numerous individual investigators, working under the direction of the schools of 
education in our three great universities or by personal initiative, have seriously and 
more or less scientifically attacked many of the recognized problems of public educa- 
tion. If there was need of a co-ordinating agency in 1919, that need is manifestly 
more evident in 1929. And it will be still more evident in 1939. 

Then he said: 

THAT the teachers should attack the “Unknown in the province of education” ; 
that “volunteers, able-minded, self-active, truth-seeking,” serving “where they happen 
to be,” “by their scientific spirit” should “earn the right to hold and display educa- 
tional opinions” ; 

THAT there is need for a “central agency for the gathering and distributing of 
information bearing on the efforts of the syndicated researchers.” 

THAT “ways and means would . . exist for rendering each worth-while out- 
come of study generally accessible, for placing even the tiniest invention of class- 
room craftsmanship at the disposal of all who teach.” 

THAT “the teachers’ journal . . would be resorted to for circulating new coin- 
age bearing the image of Truth.” 

But why continue to repeat what Doctor Lange said? Let him speak again to 
the school people of California.—Epiror. 
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we, u4| to a presistently recurrent dream, which obviously “will out” 


yy 


SIE remarks about to be made are a first attempt to give body 
| ox 
ah 


a oy oy and apparently can be made to come true, if school men and 
Re, Cree women so desire. 

nee No Union of High Priests of Learning Contemplated. 
The dream is not, as the name chosen for it might suggest, of a union of 
high priests of learning, seeking jointly revelations in a curtained holy of 
holies for the profane multitude waiting outside. The dream is of teachers, 
going “over the top” together, planfully, resolutely, against the Unknown 
in the province of education. 

Teachers as Volunteers to Serve as Researchers. It is of teachers, 
unitedly striving to dislodge from strategic positions mere opinions and 
guesses ; to bring “perfected thinking” to bear on the trenches of tradition 
and custom; to forge rudders of fact for the airplanes of theory; to win 
a place in the sun of education as science for teaching as one of the fine 
arts; in a word, to make education safe for the young from generation to 
generation. Furthermore, there is here no question of conscription. The 
dream is of volunteers, able-minded, self-active, truth-seeking, loyal, who 
serve where they happen to be and there, by their scientific spirit and 
method, earn the right to hold and display educational opinions. 

Director of Educational Research Recommended. But let us pass 
from the region of the wishbone to that of the structural backbone. Here 
should be found, first and foremost, an organizer and director of state- 
wide and state-long investigation. It is with this in mind that the State 
University School of Education has asked for the appointment of a pro- 
fessor of educational research. Such a man, realizing his limitations, would 
at once seek to secure the active co-operation of whomever is competent and 
willing to join in mapping out the fields of study and locating the problems 
therein, big and little. He would naturally look for first aid to the univer- 
sities and colleges of California, to her normal schools, and to the State 
Department of Education. 

A Central Agency Needed to Gather and Distribute Information. By 
and by, and from time to time, if all went well, there would come to light 
for all to see a corpus of well-constructed, graded and classified research 
projects, accompanied now and then by laboratory directions, so to speak. 
At the same time, the call for volunteers would be abroad in the land, 
coupled with the request either to choose one of the objectives indicated, 
or, preferably, to propose one “just as good.” Then would ensue more or 
less correspondence between volunteers and director and he would be the 
hitherto “missing link” for the attackers of the same spots of darkness. 
His office would become the central agency for the gathering and disburs- 
ing of information bearing on the efforts of the syndicated researchers. 
It would be the receiving station for results and when necessary would 
function as an infirmary therefor. 

A Teachers’ Journal Forecast. Through it university seminars would 
be supplied with nuts to crack that the tree of life, not scholasticism, has 
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produced; whereupon an increasing number of young men and women 
would go forth from the university into the teaching profession with the 
determination to make their training count in the making of educational 
history. Finally ways and means would of course exist for rendering 
each worth-while outcome of study generally accessible, for placing even 
the tiniest invention of classroom craftsmanship at the disposal of all who 
teach. Notes and queries, circulars, bulletins, theses, monographs, the 
teachers’ journal, papers for institutes and conventions, all forms of pub- 
lication would be resorted to for circulating new coinage bearing the 
image of Truth. 

Application of the Principle of Co-operatwe Division. It is clear that 
the research syndicate proposed would apply the principle of co-operative 
division of exploration to what, apart from a few scattered pioneer settlers, 
is as yet largely a no-man’s land. The university investigator is likely to 
see it from an observation balloon only. Committees of teachers discuss 
rather than study it and then usually resort to the method of trial and 
error, because the art of education must go on and cannot wait upon slow- 
footed science for guidance. Time was when acquisition of subject matter 
was deemed sufficient for teaching. The time came when knowledge of 
the child became another essential. 

School and Society an Indissoluble Unit. The time is when school 
and society are seen to be an indissoluble unit, when education without a 
country spells national decay instead of progress, when education with a 
country implies and presupposes adequate insight into the concrete situa- 
tions of the schools and societies that constitute the content of the concept 
school-and-society. Accordingly, study must begin where the data are— 
at home. Wherever there is a community with a school or a group of 
schools there is the place for an educational research laboratory. There 
the foundations must be laid for valid generalizations; there theories, no 
matter whose, need to be examined with reference to their local fitness for 
work or maybe their revision in the light of new facts. A Ford auto, 
scientifically directed through the neighborhood, is worth more to the 
science of education than a thousand questionnaires, by which one blind 
man asks another his opinion about color. To leave this no-man’s-land 
is of course not “verboten.” Any co-worker who desires to fare into a 
far land to hear the lions of research roar and perhaps learn how himself 
is rather encouraged to do so, especially if he promises to return some 
time or other. Most investigators, experimenters, and inventors, however, 
may well agree with the young man who was asked, while expertly milking 
a cow, why he was not at the front. His reply was: “Because the milk is 
at the other end.” 


Nature of Problems to Be Studied 


As already intimated, the orderly analysis and presentation of prob- 
lems—with due regard to the fact that teachers, like St. Paul’s Romans, 
have a diversity of gifts, “differing according to the grace that is given 
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us’”—await the coming of the director and his associated allies. Mean- 
while, every one familiar with the modern meaning of education can 
roughly subdivide the field of work and indicate the nature of some of the 
studies to be undertaken, can do so even without first consulting his five- 
foot shelf of educational literature. For example: 

1, Material and Human Resources, present and prospective, of a par- 
ticular section or subsection of the State. The smallest unit might be the 
smallest common school district. Each single detachable element in the 
pupil’s environment, physical or spiritual, offers itself as field or patch for 
scientific enquiry. In fact, is there anything that could be left out, from 
topography on to public opinion, its causes and cure? One of the urgent 
needs of the present is a multiform study of occupations, both with refer- 
ence to vocational guidance and training and to group attitudes of mind 
and behavior tendencies. 

2. Local Educational History. Ideally, of course, this is dependent 
on the foregoing studies; but even more annals, accurately constructed, 
would facilitate a rational answer to the question: What shall we do 
next? Moreover, no school that takes itself seriously can afford to neglect 
the record of life and works of its graduates. Sentimental reasons aside, 
none of the trails leading to institutional self-knowledge and thence to 
improved conduct can be safely ignored by a life-forming institution. 

3. School Organization, Administration, and Supervision. Here again 
there is ample scope for the exercise of the scientific spirit on local aspects 
of general problems. The transformation of an inherited school system 
into a modern organ of democracy; the shaping of the junior high school 
and the junior college; the practical reconciliation of cultural and voca- 
tional ends and means; the omnipresent perplexities of retardation and 
elimination ; the affiliation of other social agencies with the school; etc.— 
such matters need only be mentioned to suggest how much of our ignorance 
is preventable through study. A most timely undertaking in each county 
would be the search for feasible redistricting plans, the county unit idea 
being taken as the working hypothesis. Such a search could hardly fail 
to hasten the burial of dead men’s bones. 


4.° Method and Its Foundations. With regard to work in other fields, 
some teachers may have a good reason to say: “Let George do it.” Not 
so here. Every teacher can furnish at least data for a full confession or 
for an autobiography, covering, let us say, the apprenticeship period. 
Then, think of the pupil—studies that need to be made, the analyses of 
subject matter, with reference in inherent educational possibilities, the 
processes of learning and the modes of instruction, the conversion of know- 
ing into being and doing, the experimental testing of textbooks or of 
tentative conclusions, reached elsewhere, e. g. conclusions as to the relation 
between accuracy and speed, etc., etc. 


5. School Surveys. To acquire the power of seeing ourselves as others 
see us is indeed something to be prayed for. But when we are seen only 
from an airship, sailing rapidly over our landscape, the view thus obtained 
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obviously has its scientific limitations, especially if the observer has never 
met us before on the ground. Full self-knowledge on the part of a com- 
munity and its schools presupposes also impersonal local introspection, as 
it were. Wanted—a series of sympathetic but objective interpretations 
of the various concrete school and society situations by those who are in 
a position to get at all of the significant facts and factors. The danger 
that some surveyors would jeopardize their life, liberty and happiness 
unless they went elsewhere before publishing results could probably be 
reduced to a minimum. 

6. Tests and Measurements of Results. Education, because of its 
nature can never be an applied science, like engineering. And Heaven 
forbid that we teachers should ever say: 

Put every tot 

Into this slot, 
And our machine, 
By far the best, 
For fat and lean 
Will do the rest. 

But as the artist-teacher well knows, how superior definitive knowledge 
is to guessing, however picturesque, how much more enlightening the 
application of standards is, if such can be come by, than impressionistic 
“muddling along,” in faith, hope, and most likely, self-deception ! 

Obviously progress everywhere in these directions would not be the 
least of the purposes to be achieved by well-devised, co-ordinated effort. 
And, needless to add, the scope of tests and measurements must be wide 
enough to include more than intellectual capacity, knowledge and skills. 
Who, for instance, will construct just scales for weighing the citizenship 
output of the school, the results of its endeavor to Americanize the alien— 
and the native? 


The Call Is for Leadership of Teachers in Service. Turning now from 
these illustrations of the work to be done to the workers, one thinks first, 
inevitably so, of the university-trained men and women in the school 
service. Heeding the call to leadership would seem to be largely a matter 
of noblesse oblige. Granted that the advancement of learning is one of 
the cardinal functions of universities. Granted also that these, for reasons 
that need not be rehearsed here, have failed lamentably hitherto in inade- 
quately equipping their students with the thought initiative and the methods 
required for sure-footed, self-reliant problem-solving. Does this mean 
that high school teachers need not expect more of themselves than to be 
more or less skillful practitioners, that they are, by virtue of their status 
excused from advancing the science and art of education by productive 
self-activity? Does this mean that they cannot learn to do for themselves 
what universities have not done for them? 


Enlightenment Must Come from Within. Educational progress in a 
democracy depends on an enlightened public opinion. But whence the 
enlightenment? From without or from within? From a divinely inspired 
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state department or from ever-widening circles of co-operating students 
and thinkers, face to face, daily, with situations that need not be met year 
after year with the same old makeshift expedients? Is it compatible with 
the professional self-respect of a citizen-teacher with a university educa- 
tion to offer pupils and the public only second-hand goods, when even a 
small investment of trained ability will yield some rare and genuine new 
stuff? Of course, in saying this one need not be thinking chiefly of addi- 
tions to the common store of insights. 

A Research Syndicate as a Cure for Creeping Paralysis. The results 
of habitual first-hand study of some sort may be expressed in terms of 
personal expansion and power, of fitness for community leadership, and 
of vital professional effectiveness in the classroom. Very likely, a research 
syndicate of the kind proposed would afford protection against the bacilli 
that show a particular preference for teachers, those of formalism, petti- 
ness, disloyalty, inertia, bigotry, biliousness. At any rate, it might be 
relied on as a specific in cases of sleeping sickness and creeping paralysis. 

The motivation of research might very legitimately be supplemented 
and re-enforced by several forms of recognition and rewards of merit. 
The State Superintendent would doubtless be pleased to make “honorable 
mention” in his reports, perhaps would even include an “honors” list. In 
a number of cases evidence of praiseworthy effort would be taken into 
account when the question of turning a provisional certificate into a 
permanent one arises. 

Professional Rewards Should Be Provided for Research Service. Ordi- 
narily, of course, the apprenticeship period has to be utilized otherwise. 
Then there are the various higher degrees, academic and professional. Of 
the higher professional degrees recently created at the University of Cali- 
fornia, it has been said elsewhere that this degree “can serve no better 
purpose than that of inducing as many high school men and women as 
possible to attack problems for the solution of which the data within reach 
rather than books are needed.” Furthermore, it is rational to hope that 
as the dream comes true arrangements can be made whereby university 
residence requirements can be largely dispensed with. 

A negro preacher, after discoursing eloquently on the school as the 
“palladium of our liberties and the pandemonium of our civilization,” 
closed his sermon with an ardent prayer for more power. “Brother 
Johnson,” said a fellow-preacher to him afterwards, “your sermon was 
edifying and so was the prayer. But don’t you think you should have 
prayed first for more knowledge?” Do we agree? 
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oe a cerning the activities of principals in the junior high schools 
Rae wey Of California. The data used were secured by means of a 

questionnaire. The investigation has, therefore, all the limita- 
tions that are known to exist in this means of collecting information. The 
questionnaire was worked out in a seminar and is on the whole as satis- 
factory as a questionnaire is likely to be. 
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Inspection of Buildings and Grounds 

Some principals give no time to the inspection of buildings and grounds, 
others give as much as ten hours a week. The average amount of time 
spent in this activity is two and one-half hours per week. Inspection of 
the school plant is an important duty but it is doubtful if a principal can 
justify the use of two and one-half hours per week for this kind of work. 
The head janitor could just as well attend to this matter and report any- 
thing that needed the principal’s attention. The distribution of time given 
to the inspection of buildings and grounds is given in Table I. 



































TABLE I TABLE II 
Tue Numser oF Hours PER WEEK PRIN- ‘THE NuMBER OF Hours PER WEEK PRIN- 
CIFALS GIVE TO THE INSPECTION OF CIPALS GIVE TO THE SUPERVISION OF 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS INSTRUCTION 
No. of Hours No. of Cases No.of Hours No. of Cases 
10-12 2 13-15 -- 
om 0 10-12 17 
7-9 3 
46 .. 15 RR ae 24 
es x 42 0- 3 fad 14 
Total : 59 Total 59 
Average 2.5 EI LOPE 6 
Standard Deviation .......... 2.85 Standard Deviation .......... 6.12 


Supervision of Instruction 


Some principals reported that they gave no time to the supervision of 
instruction as that matter had been delegated to assistant principals, or 
that they had no time. One principal, and he the principal of a medium 
sized school, reported an average of fifteen hours per week. By criteria 
previously set up in this study the supervision of the learning activities is 
pre-eminently the most important duty of a principal. 

By what educational philosophy could a principal defend a practice of 
spending ten hours per week on the inspection of buildings and grounds 
and only five hours in the supervision of instruction? The distribution of 
time is given in Table II. 





*From a Master’s thesis, University of Southern California, 1928. 
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Supervision of Extra-Curricular Activities in the School 


A few principals of large schools reported that they had no direct 
supervision over any of these matters; that assistant principals, boys’ and 
girls’ advisors, and certain teachers were responsible. The average of 
three and five-tenths hours per week for over one-half of the junior high 
schools in California would indicate that principals generally look after 
some of these matters personally. The distribution of time is shown in 












































Table III. TABLE IV 
Taste III THE NuMBER OF Hours PER WEEK PRIN- 
THe Numper oF Hours PER WEEK Prin- __CIPALS Give To Routine Orrice Work 
CIPALS GIVE TO THE SUPERVISION OF No. of Hours No. of Cases 
Extra-CurRICULAR ACTIVITIES 19-21 1 
No. of Hours No. of Cases ns 
10-12 5 10-12 17 
7-9 1 7.9 9 
4- 6 17 4-6 22 
OD wadatkeedemi 3% 0- 3 4 
Dt kcccmineiidandon. 59 Total 59 
Average 3.5 Average 8 
Standard Deviation .......... 5.07 Standard Deviation ......... 3.9 
Routine Office Work 


No principal reported less than one hour per week and one, as much 
as twenty hours. The fact is that principals do not evaluate their duties 
and too often become what a leading educator has termed “office prin- 
cipals.” This study presents evidence that principals do not plan their 
work but meet each day’s activities without any definite plan. Such a 
procedure would hardly be found in a business organization. Eight hours 
on the average per week seems to the writer to be too high. This activity 
probably would not justify more than one hour per day on the average. 
The distribution of time is shown in Table IV. 


Interviewing Pupils 
It was the intention of the writer in making out the questionnaire to 
segregate interviews having to do with discipline and interviews for any 
other purpose. The rather high average is probably due to the fact that in 
small schools advisors and counsellors are not available, hence the principal 
makes himself responsible for both educational and vocational guidance. 
The distribution of time is shown in Table V. 

















TABLE V 
Tue Numser oF Hours PER WEEK PRINCIPALS GIVE TO INTERVIEWING PuPILs 
No. of Hours No. of Cases 
10-12 1 
7-9 2 
4- 6 32 
0- 3 24 
Total 59 
Average 4 





Standard Deviation .......... 1.2 
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Interviewing Callers and Disciplinary Problems 


The average seems high compared to some of the other activities re- 
ported. It is difficult to realize how a principal could spend very much 
time profitably interviewing callers. If the callers are patrons of the 
school a very few minutes will usually suffice; if callers are visitors, but 
little of the principal’s time need be given them; a free teacher or a pupil 
from study hall can usually be detailed to show visitors about the school. 
The distribution of time is shown in Table VI. 


This activity with an average of three and five-tenths hours per week 
for fifty-nine principals is food for thought. Only two principals reported 
no time spent in this activity. It is inconceivable that they have no disci- 
pline problems. The average is entirely too high. It is a serious indict- 
ment against the whole junior high school plan. Discipline cases can be 
and must be reduced. The distribution of time is shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VI TABLE VII 
Tue Numever or Hours PER WEEK Prin- THE NuMBER oF Hours PER WEEK PRIN- 
CIPALS GIVE TO INTERVIEWING CALLERS cIPALS GIvE To DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 









































No. of Hours No. of Cases No.of Hours No. of Cases 
10-12 1 13-15 1 
7.9 1 10-12 1 
7-9 1 
4- 6 16 4-6 18 
0- 3 41 0- 3 38 
Total 59 Total 59 
Average 3 Average 3.5 
Standard Deviation —....... 2.70 Standard Deviation .......... 3.3 


Conferences with Assistant Principal, Counsellors, and Heads 
of Departments 


Principals devote less time on the average to conferences with assistant 
principals, advisors, counsellors, and heads of departments than to any 
other activity listed in the questionnaire. It is probably true that principals 
hold informal conferences with their cabinets at irregular times and do 


not report this activity as a regular one. The distribution of time is 
shown in Table VIII. 


Tasie VIII 
THe Number oF Hours PER WEEK PRINCIPALS GIVE TO CONFERENCES WITH 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS, WITH COUNSELLORS, AND HEADS oF DEPARTMENTS 


No. of Hours No. of Cases 
10-12 
7-9 
4-6 
_~ ir Sebisbeinininnastentes 











Total 
Average 
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Standard Deviation .......... 
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Conferences with Teachers 


Under this head falls the regular and special meetings called by the 
principal. The general practice seems to be a regular teachers’ meeting 
twice a month. In a few schools teachers’ meetings are held every week, 
and in others only on call by the principal. The actual activities taken up 
at such meetings were not considered in this study. Whether a fair sam- 
pling would show them to be inspirational with definite aims or otherwise 


is of course a matter of conjecture. The distribution of time is shown in 
Table IX. 


Outside School Activities 


This activity includes meetings called by superintendents of schools at 
the close of the school day; attendance at conferences on curriculum, 
institute attendance, attendance at service club luncheons, extension 
courses, etc. The distribution of time is shown in Table X. 















































TasBLe IX TABLE X 
THE Numper or Hours PER WEEK Prin- THE NuMBER oF Hours PER WEEK PRIN- 
CIPALS GIVE TO CONFERENCES WITH CIPALS GIVE To OuTSIDE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS ACTIVITIES 
No. of Hours No. of Cases No.of Hours No. of Cases 
13-15 2 16-18 1 
10-12 3 13-15 3 
7.9 > 10-12 4 
% 7-9 4 
4-6 19 4-6 10 
aa 33 0- 3 37 
Total 59 Total 59 
Average 4 Average 4 
Standard Deviation .......... 2.64 Standard Deviation .......... 5.22 


Matters Which Should Be Delegated to Others 


The fact that fifty-nine principals give on the average of three and five- 
tenths hours per week to matters which should be, but are not, delegated 
to others is evidence that boards of education and superintendents of 
schools do not appreciate the fact that principals should be educational 
leaders—that an “office principal” is obsolete, that competent clerks could 
do clerical work more efficiently and much cheaper than principals can. 
The distribution of time is shown in Table XI. 

Taste XI 


Tue Numper oF Hours per WEEK PRINCIPALS GIVE TO MATTERS WHICH SHOULD 
Be DELEGATED TO OTHERS 























No. of Hours No. of Cases 
13-15 1 
10-12 2 

7-9 4 
4-6 15 
0- 3 37 
Total 59 
Average 3.5 


Standard Deviation —....... 3.60 
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Time Devoted to Work in School Buildings 


The range is considerably wider than you would expect. The average 
is about what we would expect of the cases in the upper quartile. One 
woman principal reported that she was on duty from eight A. M. to six 
P. M. every day including Saturday, that she had no assistant principal, 
and that she did everything that the janitor did not do. 

In the lower quartile it seems that some principals are doing a little 
better than union labor hours—there being thirty-four cases who reported 
less than a forty-five hour week. The distribution of time is shown in 
Table XII. 


TABLE XII 
THe NumsBer oF Hours PER WEEK PRINCIPALS REPORTED AS DEVOTED TO WoRK IN ' 
ScHooL BuILpIncs 























No. of Hours No. of Cases 
64-66 1 
TS iii hedsincahnictrinieninnce 1 
58-60 l 
gee eS aa 2 
52-54 2 
ge 5 
46-48 7 
43-45 11 
40-42 13 
a a 16 
Total 59 
i EO Ro 44 
Standard Deviation ......... 6.3 


Summary of Activities 


Table XIII shows that 18 per cent of the principal’s time goes to 
routine office work, 8 per cent to disciplinary problems, 7.4 per cent to 
matters which should be delegated; in all 32 per cent of his total time is 
taken up in activities to which he should devote little time. Not that these 
things do not have to be done, but does the principal have to do them? 





























TasBLe XIII 

Summary oF Activities oF S1xty-SevEN Junior HicH ScHoot PRINCIPALS 

Activity . Hours perWeek % 
Inspection of Buildings and Grounds 2.5 5.5 
Supervision of Instruction 6 11 
Supervision of Extra-curricular Activities in the School............ 3.5 8 
Routine Office Work... EE SETTER 8 18 
EE LD COT 4 9 
Interviewing Callers oA 3 7 
Disciplinary Problems 3.5 8 
Conferences with Assistant Principals, with Counsellors, and 

Heads of Departments 2 5 
Conferences with Teachers 4 9 
Outside School Activities 4 9 
Matters Which Should Be Delegated to Others 35 74 
Devoted to Work in School Buildings 44 a 
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Tue DistTriBuTION OF TIME OF SIXTY-SEVEN JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
IN THREE Major ACTIVITIES 


A—Represents time which should 
be devoted to supervision. 


B—Represents time devoted to 
administration. 


C—Represents time devoted to 
supervision by the upper 10 
per cent of principals report- 
ing. 


D—Represents time devoted to 
clerical duties. 


E—Represents time devoted to 
supervision. 


A—Represents time which should 
be devoted to supervision. 


B—Represents time devoted to 
supervision by the upper 10 
per cent of principals report- 
ing. 

C—Represents time devoted to 
supervision by principals who 
do not teach, 


D—Represents time devoted to 
supervision by principals who 
teach one or more periods per 
day. 


° 
The standard A is set up by authorities in se 


Rogers, and others. 
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Principals’ Evaluation of Their Own Duties 


For the purpose of gaining an insight into the nature of the problems 
handled the following data were asked for in the footnote of the question- 


naire on Principal’s Activities. 








condary education, Cubberley, Judd, 


Norte: In your replies to questions on duties of principal will you state as 
nearly as you can the nature of problems and method of attack by marking 
your answer with numbers (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8) to correspond 
with the numbers of the following, viz.: (1) intermittent; (2) regular; (3) 
superficial; (4) fundamental; (5) chance; (6) predetermined; (7) expedient; 


(8) constructive. 
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Of the fifty-nine complete replies received, twenty-eight principals 
attempted to give the data requested. It is of interest to note all twenty- 
eight checked routine office work and inspection of building and grounds 
as regular activities. No other activity listed received more than twenty 
checks, those being attending civic and out of school professional activities, 
and adjusting disciplinary cases. Nineteen checked interviewing callers 
as regular. To that fundamentally important item, according to the criteria 
set up by educational experts quoted in this thesis, the supervision of in- 
struction received eighteen checks as regular, nine as intermittent, and one 
as chance. The principals’ view of their duties is shown in Table XIV. 


TaBLeE XIV 
i SHOWING NATURE OF PROBLEMS AS VIEWED BY THE PRINCIPALS 
Inter- Reg- Super- Funda- Predeter- Expe- Construc- 

Duties mittent ular ficial mental Chance mined dient tive 
Inspection of Buildings 

oe Croneis ................. ain 28 a 
Supervision of Instruction.. 9 18 1 
Supervision of Extra- 

Curricular Activities...... 5 17 4 2 
Teaching Classes .................... 17 11 se 
Routine Office Work............ tte 28 sca 
Interviewing Pupils................ 9 19 aa 
Interviewing Callers.............. 19 9 
Adjusting Disciplinary 

i ciclettsicinnenecer 20 8 
Conference with Assistant 

SSS SE 8 15 5 oe 
Conference with Counsellors 10 17 _ 1 
Conference with Heads of 

Ee 19 5 4 
Conference with Teachers... 12 12 4 
Attending Civic and Profes- 

sional Duties .................. 20 8 


Attending to Matters Which 








Should Be Delegated... 11 11 a ee 6 


_If we take the replies at their face value, some junior high school 
principals rate the inspection of buildings and grounds, and routine office 
work as of more importance than the supervision of instruction. 

Such an assumption leads to the conclusion that some junior high 
school principals have not entirely emerged from the combined position 
of chief clerk plus head janitor to a position of director of administrative 
and supervisory activities, and are not conscious of the responsibilities 
which belong to such a position. 

Do junior high school principals still cling to the delusion that what is 
meant by the term supervision is the earlier conception of that term when 
a supervisor was essentially an inspector? 

While this earlier conception of supervision is now generally recognized 
as a wrong point of view—yet it still finds expression in modern theory: 

“The inspectorial type of supervision, just glancing in rooms for a short 
time now and then to see that everything is all right, is, if one were able to 
secure a measure of all so-called supervisory activity, still the most common 
type.”! 


1 Scott, C. E.: Educational Supervision, Bruce Publishing Co., 1924. 
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On the other hand a too detailed and too complicated system of super- 
vision is impossible because of the amount of time it would consume. To 
attempt to diagnose and evaluate all the activities in a classroom, to give 
advice generally and to render remedial aid in any and all situations creates 
an impossible task for any principal except the principal of a small school. 
The only way it could be accomplished would be to assume that only the 
probationary teacher should have this attention and that experienced 
teachers can do very well without supervision. Such an assumption 
would not harmonize with the facts. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that aside from classroom manage- 
ment experienced teachers also need helpful suggestions. 

The welfare of the child is the only justifiable end of supervision, and 
a more intimate touch than is permitted by mere classroom visits is 
necessary if supervision is to be thoroughly and scientifically helpful. 

It has been said frequently and perhaps with justice that many sec- 
ondary principals are not qualified to give detailed advice about classroom 
problems, because of the fact that they have neither the preparation nor 
the experience to enable them to give sound and effective advice. 

It should not be inferred from what has been said that classroom 
visitations have no value whatsoever. They have certain values not to be 
obtained in any other way. The writer simply makes the statement that 
the classroom visitation type of supervision is being worked to death and 
that its value has been emphasized out of all proportion to its real accom- 
plishments. 

It may be necessary to visit classrooms to get first hand information 
of problems which need to be studied. A principal to give intelligent 
advice will have to see the teacher in an actual classroom situation. Mere 
expert academic knowledge is not enough for proper supervision. The 
child and not the subject matter is ever the important factor in the school 
situation. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Responsibility for supervision in a large school might be shared by 
a principal and assistant principal by dividing the work along a vertical 
line. Through conferences and mutual agreement as to policies the prin- 
cipal and assistant principal could work together on matters relating both 
to supervision and administration. 

At the present time, various administrative duties are being assigned 
to the assistant principal, and some are of such a character that they could 
not be delegated to a clerical office assistant. Parents who visit a school 
are often dissatisfied to be interviewed by a clerk. Usually they seem 
satisfied only when they have had dealings with some one in authority. 
Unusual attendance cases and problems should be handled by an admin- 
istrator and not delegated. In matters such as have been mentioned 
there should be a sharing of responsibility between the principal and his 
assistant. 
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What is needed, in the writer’s judgment, to assist administrators in 
choosing worth while activities to spend their time on, is the establishment 
of a scientific procedure and a proper organization for the evaluation of 
supervision, including technique and method. Problems of teacher train- 
ing, problems of curriculum building and subject matter revision must be 
a part of these principals’ jobs, but principals cannot be expected to 
assume all of these obligations without due preparation. In this they must 
have the assistance of teacher training institutions, public school adminis- 
trators and experts in all the special fields of secondary education. 


Since the new social concept of education, promulgated by John Dewey 
and others, has come into general acceptance, the curriculum, the methods, 
and the administration of secondary schools have undergone sweeping 
changes. The thing which seems to have been very little affected by these 
changes is supervision from the administration office. The high school 
principal in the last two decades has reached a position of authority and 
responsibility because of the rising academic and professional standards 
together with the fact that the science of education and the art of teaching 
have reached a high level of proficiency. 


The outstanding weakness of the high school principal seems to be his 
lack of training in supervision, and because of this lack of training he 
turns his attention to other matters of vastly less importance and devotes 
his time to petty details of a clerical and administrative nature. The prin- 
cipal’s big job is the improvement of instruction, according to the best 
authorities on the subject. This is the position taken by Cubberley, Judd, 
Rogers, Reavis, Stauffer, Dyer and others. 


It is impossible for a principal to personally supervise every detail of 
instruction and this is not necessary. The principal’s job is to get the work 
done, not necessarily do it himself. To do this he will have to cease 
being an inspector and become a co-worker with his teachers. He will 
have to be a man of education, vision and moral responsibility. He 
will have to diagnose a given situation, detect the weakness and suggest 
a remedy; if he cannot do this, teachers will have little respect for his 
judgment. 

The large amount of time given disciplinary problems by both prin- 
cipals and assistant principals challenges thought. It is a recognized fact 
that discipline, or rather the lack of it, is a frequent cause for failure of 
teachers to secure good results. Discipline is constructive. The teacher 
with personality, instructing by modern methods, will have compara- 
tively little trouble with discipline. Habits of industry, obedience, honesty 
and self-sacrifice are more important assets for the child to have than a 
knowledge of arithmetic, spelling and penmanship. The principal can 
function here in assisting the teacher to get the right view of discipline 
and in assisting the child to choose the right conduct. The influence of 
the principal should be exerted on the emotional nature and will power of 
the child as well as on its intellectual development. 
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If objectives are to be attained then administrative and supervisory 
duties must be planned as carefully as any instructional work offered in 
the school. It is certain that objectives will never be fully realized so long 
as the principal’s and assistant principal’s duties continue to be merely 
incidental. 


There is little evidence in the study that junior high school adminis- 
trators take the matter of supervision seriously as only 10 per cent of the 
principals answering the questionnaire reported as much as 35 per cent 
of their time spent on activities which directly improve instruction and aid 
in the professional growth of teachers. 


In the past decade the attention of the school men has been called 
again and again to the lack of supervision in secondary schools by admin- 
istrators, and there is little indication in this study that those warnings 
have had any effect. 


It is evident from an inspection of Figure No. II that the size of the 
school has little or no influence on the amount of time principals spend 
in supervision. This study shows that many principals of small schools 
give more time to supervision than do principals of large schools. 


The standard set up by the upper 10 per cent of the principals, who 
give 35 per cent of their time to the supervision of the learning activities, 
may be accepted as a reasonable standard for junior high school admin- 
istrators to work toward, realizing that the consummation of such a goal 
is probably a long way in the future. 

If you accept the thesis that the improvement of teaching is the greatest 
responsibility of the principal and assistant principal, it is quite apparent 
in the study that at least 50 per cent more time should be spent on the 
learning activities by the junior high school administrators in California. 
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> gical’ IHIS report an attempt is made to set forth several pro- 
A af eam, cedures now employed in college education at the lower- 
OS wat division level, which it is believed are equally applicable in 
Py BRS junior college situations. The features of the program here 

considered are: 1. Freshman Orientation; 2. Educational 
Objectives as Guiding Principles; 3. Standardizing Grading Practice; 4. 
Use of Intelligence Tests in Instruction; and 5. Information on Habits of 
Work and Study of Individual Students. The topics are considered in 
the order here mentioned. 

Freshman Orientation. It is here assumed that the full responsibility 
to the freshman entrant on the part of the administrative officers of a 
college is not discharged during the registration days of the first semester 
of college attendance. A growing recognition of this obligation is evi- 
denced by the increasing number of institutions in which programs of 
orientation are conducted, all to the end that freshman entrants may be 
inducted the more adequately into the first semester of college work. 

The program for “Freshman Week” is fraught with certain demon- 
strated possibilities in terms of guidance to college entrants. This “Week” 
has been included in the calendar of the University of Southern California, 
and was carried out for the first time during the fall of 1925. 

The present program for the orientation classes calls for a semester 
of required work, giving one unit of credit. Among the topics considered 
under the direction of staff members in the orientation course for the 
present semester are the following: 

(1) The Value of Training the Mind; (2) The Mind and Its Work; 
(3) The Use of the Library; (4) The Thorndike Intelligence Examination 
for High School Graduates; (5) Twelve Great Human Values; (6) How 
to Judge Values in Human Situations; (7) Elements of Success; (8) 
Training for Leadership; (9) Improved Reading Habits; (10) Our Debt 
to Ancient Civilizations; (11) The Meaning of Evolution. 

Educational Objectives as Guiding Principles. During the past three 
academic years, the task of formulating course objectives has been under- 
taken—challenging from its inception and already productive of worthy 
outcomes in making collegiate instruction purposeful. The project has 
been carried on in collaboration with the several members of the instruc- 
tional staff of the University of Southern California. The program 
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began with a close study of a set of functional objectives for secondary 
education which had been worked out under the direction of the writer 
and with the collaboration of some two hundred graduate students. This 
list was revised to meet the needs of the college program. Later this first 
draft of functional objectives was submitted to members of the college 
staff with a request that suggestions for revision be made. To this request 
many contributions were made. These suggestions were then incorporated 
into the original draft, which as revised is here given. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
(With Special Reference to the Lower-Division Level) 


The objectives of a college education, it is believed, will be attained for college 
students when they have developed to a high level, ABILITIES in the following ten 
spheres : 


1. Developing Physical Fitness. Information on healthful living with an appre- 
ciation of the ideal of a sound mind in a sound body, conducive to personal 
health habits of a high order gained through the conscious application of the 
principles of hygienic living in a scientific and socially guided health program. 


2. Applying the Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena, An 
increased command of the fundamental processes, «xtended to include English, 
foreign languages, mathematics, the natural and social sciences, and the language 
symbols of the fine arts, with an increasing appreciation of, and skill in, their 
application to scientific and socially worthwhile situations. 


3. Discovering and Developing Interests and Aptitudes. A broad range of in- 
formation on the pursuits of mankind, gained through the prescribed and 
elective cultural, scientific, and vocational contacts of the college curricula, 
developing artistic appreciations, literary tastes, social and economic understand- 
ings, religious convictions, scientific attitudes, and providing a sound basis for 
a professional study or definite preparation for service in at least one field of 
endeavor. 

4. Using Native Capacities to the Maximum. Wide information on, and valuable 
practice in forming habits of developing to the full, one’s physical, mental, social 
and moral resources, securing for the individual maximum development in re- 
sourceful living, thus guaranteeing one’s richest contribution to society. 

5. Preparing for Economic Independence. Adequate preparation for immediate 
participation in one of the following fields: industry and commerce, social service, 
certain professions, etc., or basic preparation for advanced technical or pro- 
fessional training, thus promoting productive citizenship and insuring that 
economic independence essential in modern life. 

6. Participating in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Information 
on a variety of aesthetic and recreational activities, together with habits of 
participating in many of them during leisure hours, tending toward a keener 
appreciation of their values as post-college leisure time activities. 

7. Establishing and Maintaining High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group 
Life. Information on social customs; regard for high moral standards; habits 
of responding in socially approved ways to the stimuli which college life affords, 
developing thereby, respect for established laws, strong ethical character, rever- 
ence toward God; practice in co-operating with others in college activities and 
in stimulating others to do their best in improving existing standards of conduct, 
culture, and scholarship, with due regard for the rights of the individual. 

8. Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Adequate knowledge and high ideals of 
home responsibilities with an appreciation of the art of home-making which 
leads to the acquiring of those traits both of personality and manual dexterity 
necessary for the development of both sexes as true home builders. 
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9. Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contributions to the Present. Informa- 
tion on peoples and events in the past, with a sympathetic understanding of their 
contributions to human progress tending to the habitual interpretation of racial 
or national groups in terms of the then existing standards. 

10. Understanding the Significance of Larger Group Relationships in the World 
Today. Information on the family, religious, economic, industrial, and political 
relationships of the peoples of the world at large, learning thereby the mutual 
interdependence of individuals and groups, developing an international con- 
sciousness with broad, sympathetic understanding and tolerance for the views of 
others, as well as recognition of the major phases of civic responsibility in the 
trend of social progress. 


Following is a copy of memorandum sent to instructors together with 
a copy of the “Objectives for a College Education” : 


MEMORANDUM ON COURSE OBJECTIVES TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 

FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

(Date) 

As stated in President von KleinSmid’s address on the occasion of the first 
staff meeting of this year, one of the aims set for the administration and faculty 
for this year is that of making real progress in the problem of formulating for each 
course offered in the University a clearly defined set of subject-matter objectives. 
In the process of formulating these course objectives, it is suggested that the fol- 
lowing principles should be observed : 

1. The subject-matter objectives as finally agreed upon by instructors or depart- 
ments for each course should obviously contribute to the attainment of several 
“Objectives for a College Education,” as given in the revised list which is 
appended. That list, as you will readily see, is a slight modification of the list 
placed in your hands last year; the changes made embody the suggestions of the 
staff as received in response to a definite request. 

2. The specific contributions of a course to each of the objectives to which a real 
contribution is made should, so far as possible, be mutually exclusive. 

3. The words “information on, knowledge of, appreciation of, practice in, skill in, 
ability in, etc.,” should be freely used in introducing the statements of the several 
subject contributions to the attainment of the objectives of a college education. 

4. Each of the several captions used as terse statements of major objectives should 
be such a modification of the general statement of an objective as will refer to 
the particular subject content through which a contribution is to be made. 

5. The contributions as listed should be typewritten, a copy being retained by the 

r or department. The entire list of objectives for a given course 
rs general, require for statement not more than is possible to place on 
two typewritten pages. 

6. The values of a subject should be evident to a student who reads the list of 
objectives formulated for that subject. 

7. It should be possible to make out a positive case for each subject which holds 
a rightful place in the curriculum. 

8. The lists of objectives as here requested should be submitted approximately 
November Ist, and certainly not later than November 15th. 


In order that a certain amount of uniformity may be had in the program of 
formulating and listing the objectives of the several courses, three suggested 
formulations have been worked out and are appended. These may be thought of 
as typical in a general way of the desired form and extent of treatment of the 
objectives for each course. 

Such questions as you may care to raise will be gladly considered. 

Sincerely yours, 


nK C, Touton, 
Director of Educational Research and Service. 
Approved: R. B. von KiernSmn, 
President. 
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In subsequent conferences and correspondence it was pointed out that 
no course was expected to make equally important contributions to all ten 
major “Objectives of a College Education” ; rather was it emphasized that 
the major contributions of a course were expected to be made to the attain- 
ment of a certain few objectives. In such cases, after serious consideration 
had been given in an effort to point out the contributions of the course to 
each of the ten major objectives, the real contributions of the course were 
listed, and in case it was decided that no significant contribution was or 
should be made to the attainment of a given objective, that fact was to be 
stated along with the mention of the objective. 

Of necessity in the present state of our university curriculum, a 
majority of the course contributions will be of the information and appre- 
ciation types; yet through each course it is possible to develop certain 
habits and skills which are of considerable importance in the personal, 
social, and professional equipments of the individual. Obviously the first 
steps to be taken were in attempts to grasp, through a study of the typical 
outlines, the nature and general form of course objectives. The following 
set of objectives for History 77 is typical of the course objectives which 
were formulated by instructors: 


OBJECTIVES TO BE REACHED BY A STUDY OF UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY (HISTORY 77) 
(A One Semester Course Covering the Period 1607-1926) 

1. An Appreciation and Understanding of the Governmental Activity Related to 
the Physical Fitness of the Nation. Information on the health regulations of 
the national government through an interpretation of the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution and of the power retained by the states to enact 
quarantine and health laws. An understanding and an appreciation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution and the Volstead Act as health 
measures. The ability to see the drift in our country constitutionally towards 
more health legislation for the conservation not only of the people but of the 
fundamental institutions of government. 

2. Applying the Fundamental Processes to the Governmental Activity of the State 
and the Nation. Ability to follow with understanding and appreciation the 
machinery of local, state, and national government; the ability to realize and 
understand why there are delays in legislation; the ability to appreciate how 
and why institutions of government function in our country. Ability to follow 
intelligently through the newspapers and leading periodicals the stories of the 
sessions of Congress, the work of political parties, and the pronouncements of 
the executive departments of government. 

3. Discovering Interests and Aptitudes Through Information on the Lives of the 
Framers and Developers of the American Constitution. An appreciation and 
understanding of the lives of the following men, in so far as these lives molded 
the framing or development of the Constitution: Washington, Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Webster, Calhoun, Jackson, John Marshall, Roger B. Taney, 
ogg Lincoln, Thaddeus Stevens, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson. : 

4. Using Native Capacity to the Maximum and Carrying the Burden of Political 
Responsibility. An appreciation and understanding of, and broad information 
on American ideals and the fundamental principles of the American institutions 
of government, together with an appreciation of the sacrifice which has been 
necessary on the part of the men of the past in the preservation of these funda- 
mental ideals and institutions. A practical understanding of how American 
politics operate on the Constitution. An appreciation of the variety of the 
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constitutional interpretation and its significance on the Constitution of today. 
An appreciation of the need of eternal vigilance on the part of the people of 
the Republic in order that the Republic may endure. 

Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training in Social or 
Political Service. Information on facts of most vital significance for those who 
intend to follow the professions of law, the ministry, journalism, teaching, and 
business, or for any one who would be among the leaders of his community. 
Providing Opportunity for Participation in Diversified Recreational Activity 
Through Observation of Political Movements and Reading. An appreciation 
and understanding of the challenge confronting Americans in American politics. 
The problem of governing the American city, the question of adopting a foreign 
policy, the matter of federal aid to the farmer: these considered in the light of 
past constitutional development. An appreciation of the current literature on 
the Constitution such as Constitutional Review, The Republic, Political Science 
Review, and Political Science Quarterly. 

Evolving High Standards of Conduct in American Public Service. An appre- 
ciation of the value of honesty in the matter of government. An understanding 
of the dividends paid by honesty as revealed in the development and interpre- 
tation of the Constitution of the United States by the judges of the Supreme 
Court through their great constitutional decisions. An appreciation of how the 
people under our form of government are at the mercy of their leaders and 
how these leaders can be, according to their honesty, leaders for good or for 
bad. An appreciation of the necessity for the existence in the people of the 
nation of a respect for constituted authority. An appreciation of political virtue 
as a fundamental characteristic of the people and an appreciation of political 
morality as the nation’s first shield of national defense. 

Contribution to the Home Through Basic Knowledge of Fundamental American 
Institutions of Government and American Ideals. An appreciation of the en- 
during ideals of the Constitution which have obtained throughout our national 
life and an understanding of why the nation cannot afford in this moment of 
our history to sweep aside these enduring values of the Constitution. Informa- 
tion on and appreciation of the basic constitutional principles so that the home 
may not be led by politicians, demagogues, and newspapers to stand for false 
standards of government or radical and ill-considered constitutional changes. 
Evaluating the Constitution of Yesterday in Terms of the Constitution of Today. 
Information on the forces and conditions which molded the Constitution of 
yesterday; an appreciation of the fact that most of these forces and conditions 
still obtain recognition; an appreciation that the Constitution of today is the 
summation of the contributions of the past. The development of skill and 
ability to see the fundamental constitutional principles behind the public ques- 
tions of the day, such as the Boulder Dam, Muscle Shoals, Federal Aid in 
Construction of State Highways, Taxation, etc. 

Understanding of the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships of the 
World Today as Related to the Constitution. Appreciation of the fact that 
forty-one of the sixty-one existing governments in the world today have 
modeled their constitutions after that of the United States. Information on the 
limitations of the Constitution in the matter of determining a foreign policy. 
An appreciation of the international significance of the findings of the United 
States Supreme Court and United States District Courts when sitting as Courts 
of Admiralty. An appreciation and understanding of the contributions of the 
United States to the constitutional theory of the world. An appreciation and 
understanding of why and how the people of other nations have looked to the 
United States as the land of the free, and why we in a sense have been the 
embodiment of the governmental aspirations of all mankind. 


The present status of the program of formulating course objectives is 
shown in the memoranda sent to departmental chairmen and in the copy 
of objectives for a specific course which is included: 
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MEMORANDA ON SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR THE SEVERAL 
COURSES 
(Date) 
To Departmental Chairmen: 

Approximately two years ago, a request was made of the members of our staff 
that objectives be formulated for each of the several courses of the curriculum. At 
that time it was requested that an attempt be made so to state the purposes of each 
course as to reveal the contributions of that course to the achievement of the 
objectives of a college education. In most cases the responses made to that request 
were highly gratifying and are available in this office for such reference as may be 
desired. 

It was noted, however, that in an attempt to reveal the contribution of these 
courses to the objectives of a college education, the formulations made seemed to 
indicate the fact that the same purposes are achieved and apparently in the same 
degree through many of the courses in a given department. Such a condition should 
not and probably does not really exist. It seems almost self-evident that two or 
more courses offered under distinct titles should constitute the means of achieving 
different objectives or the same objectives with a lower or higher degree of mastery 
of the facts, skills, and attitudes involved. 

In order that we may note and study the real differences which exist among 
the several courses in each of our departments, the request is now made that for 
each course offered in the curriculum of each department or school a set of purposes 
be stated in such a way as to list those items of information, habit, and appreciation, 
which describe adequately the content of that course. Specifically it is desired that 
for each course of the curriculum a formulation be made similar in outline and 
content statement to the one appended for Journalism 2ab. 

The initial task of stating these objectives should not be burdensome upon any 
one person if the work is distributed among the staff members of the several de- 
partments. In many cases departmental conferences will doubtless be called to 
co-ordinate and unify the listings of purposes which are drawn up by the several 
members of a department. 

In not a few cases these departmental conferences may reveal the fact that 
certain courses overlap other courses to such an extent as seriously to call in question 
the need of some of the courses now offered. If and when such cases arise, after 
due consideration is given, a request should be made of the curriculum committee 
in the usual way that certain courses be dropped from the university curriculum. 

These lists of course purposes in the form requested should be completed on or 
before November 20. One typewritten copy of each course description with the 
objectives for that course should be filed in this office by that date. For the con- 
venience of the several department chairmen in assigning the work among the staff 
members, several copies of the suggested outline are enclosed under this cover. 
Additional copies of this memorandum can be secured from this office. Also addi- 
tional copies of the Journalism list may be secured on request. 

Your earnest co-operation in the matter of formulating the several lists of 
course objectives will be appreciated. 

Faithfully yours, 

Approved : 

Director of Educational Research and Service. 
President. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR A COURSE, STATED IN THE FORM 
SUGGESTED FOR EACH COURSE LIST 


Journalism 2ab. Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence. Lectures, practice, 
and conferences on the work of the reporter and the correspondent, including news 
gathering and news writing. Students are required to cover at least one regular 
news assignment each week, and to have one weekly conference with the instructor. 
Required of all students who intend to major or minor in journalism. Three units 
each semester. 
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The purpose of this course is to initiate the student into, or to advance him in: 
Knowledge of the function of newspapers. 

2. Knowledge of the conditions under which newspapers are made. 

3. Knowledge of the conditions under which newspapers are read. 

4. Knowledge of possible news sources. 

5. Knowledge of certain mechanics of English expression. 

6 

7 

8. 


os 
. 


. Knowledge of typographical style. 
. Knowledge of the differences between newswriting and other forms of 
writing. 
Skill in recognizing and appraising the value of news. 
9. Skill in expressing ideas clearly and concisely. 

10. Skill in utilizing the elements which will gain reader-interest. 

11. Practice in gathering news. 

12. Practice in writing news stories. 

13. Practice in making interviews. 

14. Practice in rapid writing. 

15. Practice in developing reportorial resourcefulness. 

16. Practice in writing news articles. 

17. Practice in reading newspapers. 

18. Practice in judging newspapers. 

19. Appreciation of the service which newspapers may render. 

20. Appreciation of the importance of accuracy in making statements. 

2i. Appreciation of the obligations of a reporter to himself, to his paper, and 

to the public. 

22. Appreciation of the need of tact and courtesy in reporting. 

23. Appreciation of the value of originality in reporting: 

24. Appreciation of a reporter’s need for a wide range of information. 

25. Appreciation of the importance of newspaper “deadlines.” 

It is the conviction of the writer that no recent step taken in the 
carrying out of the numerous programs for purposeful education is of 
greater significance than that of formulating for and with instructors and 
students the goals to be attained through subject matter studied. Indeed, 
one might state with assurance that the only worthy purpose of subjects, 
courses, and topics, is that thereby are afforded means to the attainment 
of worthy goals. It is maintained further that these goals must be known 
and consciously striven for by both instructors and students. 

A program is now nearing completion which includes the formulation 
of a set of objectives for each semester course offered in the college cur- 
riculum, so organized as to show to students enrolled in a course the 
specific contributions of that course. These formulations of course 
descriptions and objectives, it is held, constitute the contract between the 
institution and the student, revealing the values which should be increas- 
ingly realized as the weeks of the semester course pass. 

The several steps in the program as described above are useful without 
change in junior colleges where a sincere attempt is made to develop a 
program of purposeful education through vitalized instruction in the 
courses offered. 

Standardizing Course Offerings and Grading Practices. The pro- 
cedures employed at the University of Southern California in the standard- 
izing of the practices of the several instructors in assigning grades are set 
forth in the several communications to instructors and department chair- 
men which follow: 
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MEMORANDA TO UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTORS ON GRADE 
DISTRIBUTIONS AND COURSE OFFERINGS 

(Date) 

Attention of Professor 

(Accepted university practice in assigning grades to undergraduate students in 

undergraduate courses: F—7 per cent, D—24 per cent, C—38 per cent, B—24 per 
cent, A—7 per cent.) 

Enclosed please find a card which shows the distribution of the grades assigned 

by you to undergraduate students in undergraduate courses for the second semester 

of last year and which compares these grades with the accepted practice of the 












































DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES SEMESTER 
Year 
(For Undergraduate Students in Undergraduate Courses) 
PROFESSOR DEPARTMENT........................ 
No. Per Cent. Norm. No. 
A 7 Iw. 
B 24 le. 
C 38 Ws  Wenisnnensnlticndtcnstiianiiane: 
D 24 
F 7 
TOTAL 





100 
(Size of card, 31%4x5% inches) 


university. A careful study of the grades assigned by the instructors in our Uni- 
versity shows commendable progress from year to year in the direction of a closer 
conformity to the accepted practice. 

That the academic standards of the University may be maintained uniformly 
on a high plane, and that the assignment of grades may conform more nearly to 





_ university standards, it is essential that each member of the staff examine the content 


of his course offerings to determine the facts, skills, and appreciations and the 
inherent difficulties involved. He should then adjust the content elements presented 
in such a way as will require for superior students in lecture room, library, labora- 
tory, and home study, approximately three hours per week of intense effort to earn 
a semester unit of credit of “A” or “B” grade. If less time is required in certain 
courses for superior students to earn high grades, it is probable that these courses 
should be enriched or be given fewer units of credit. 

Where the content of the course has been set on such a plane as to require of 
able students three hours per week to earn a unit of credit of superior grade, it 
will probably require that amount of time, or more, for a student of average ability 
to earn the “C” or average grade, and for a student of inferior equipment to earn a 
“D” grade. For students in the lower two quintiles of the ability groups, less than 
three hours per week, given to work which normally carries a semester unit of 
credit, should, in general, result in the earning of inferior or failure grades. 

In our plans to hold student achievement on a high level throughout the Uni- 
versity, the offerings of our courses should be organized so as to demand of all 
students who carry a full program at least fifty hours during each school week 
in attendance upon lectures, in laboratory work, and in study. To spend less time 
on college curricular work is either to master less content than one is capable of, 
or to “half-master” that which should be done thoroughly. 

With a large normal group an excess of superior grades may indicate that the 
scope of the course should be increased and higher levels of work should be re- 
quired. Of course, there can be no particular virtue in difficulty as such, for it is 
probably not difficulty but rather the possibility of overcoming difficulty that pro- 
vides the challenge to achievement. Again it should be observed that a loosely 
organized course often presents more difficulty than one more extended but well 
organized. 

The data on undergraduate student equipment for scholastic success now in 
the files of the members of the staff offer to instructors certain opportunities for 
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direction of student efforts which are not provided in other universities. With such 
knowledge of student capacity, we should use our best efforts in leading each student 
to achieve on the highest level of accomplishment of which he is capable. His 
grade, however, should always indicate the degree of mastery achieved. The student 
has the right to expect from the instructor such direction as will make success 
probable for him in levels of work for which he possesses ability and adequate 
preparation. 

Through united efforts it is possible for us so to select our course materials 
and so to direct student efforts as to make each year count for students in the 
maximum use of their native capacities that they may achieve and be proudly 
conscious of their scholastic success. 

Faithfully yours, 

Approved: 

Director of Educational Research and Service. 
President. 


MEMORANDA TO DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN ON GRADE 
DISTRIBUTIONS (Date) 


Re: Second Semester 1927-28 Grade Distributions 
Memoranda to Professor A 

Chairman of the Department of M 

As you know a principle of grading has been approved by the Scholarship 
Committee and adopted by the University as the accepted practice for the assign- 
ment of grades for undergraduate students in undergraduate courses. It is, of 
course, not expected that this principle will apply with equal force in student groups 
of all sizes or degrees of selection. However, unless good reasons can be shown, 
such as a small number of students enrolled with a given instructor, or a high 
degree of selection in the personnel of the student groups, etc., it is expected that 
grades assigned for undergraduate students in undergraduate courses shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: F, 7 per cent; D, 24 per cent; C, 38 per cent; B, 24 per cent; 
and A, 7 per cent. 

The appended graph and the following analysis present a contrast of the 
accepted university practice with the practice of your department. To this analysis 
your attention is respectfully and earnestly directed. For your convenience the 
practices of the several instructors in your department are presented on the reverse 
side of the graph sheet. Each instructor has received from this office a report which 
indicates his own practice of grade assignments in contrast with the accepted 
university practice. 

Among the items to which the thought of the members of your department 
should be given at this time are those marked with an asterisk (*) on the left hand 
margin in the following list: 

1. (...) The grades assigned to students are too few in number for that 
principle to operate which underlies the accepted university practice for 
making distributions of grades of undergraduate students in undergraduate 
courses. 

2. (*) The graph shows that the grades reported for students in your depart- 
ment are distributed in such a way as to conform in general to the accepted 
university practice for assigning grades to undergraduate students in un- 
dergraduate courses. 

3. (...) Though the enrollments are sufficient for the principle to operate and 
the grades recorded are those of undergraduate students in the under- 
graduate courses, it is evident that the grade distribution does not conform, 
even approximately, to the accepted practice of the university. 

4. (*) The contrast of the grade distribution of your department with that 
of the accepted university standard practice follows: 








F grades: (....) Satisfactory. (...) Too few. (*) Too many. 
D grades: (...) Satisfactory. (*) Too few. (....) Too many. 
C grades: (*) Satisfactory. (...) Too few. (....) Too many. 
B grades: (*) Satisfactory. (....) Too few. (...) Too many. 
A grades: (*) Satisfactory. (...) Too few. (...) Too many. 
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(....) The practice of grade assignments in your department is concealed 
by the questionable practice of reporting many “incomplete” records. 

6. (...) Is it true that an attempt has been made to make the distribution of 
failure and inferior grades conform to the accepted university practice, 
due consideration being given to the size and selected character of the 
enrollments with each instructor? 

7. (...) The fact that a negligible percentage of failure grades and that far 
too few inferior grades are recorded may indicate that the content of one 
or more of the courses here considered is not sufficiently broad in scope 
to demand serious study on the part of all of the students enrolled. 

8. (...) Because of the small number of F and D grades assigned, there is, 
of course, an excess of grades assigned in one or more of the C, B, and A 
divisions. 

9. (....) It may be possible to account for the evident deviations from the 
university practice by the highly selective character of the students enrolled 
in this department. If it be true that the students enrolled in these courses 
are of superior ability, it should be possible so to enlarge and enrich the 
course content offered as to require of students the full use of their abilities 
on the assigned work for the normal time allotment—three hours of work 
for each unit of credit. Because of the broad scope and exacting require- 
ments of the work thus organized grades earned by students wil under 
these conditions show a distribution more definitely in line with the accepted 
university practice. 

10. (*) Is frequent reference made (for lower division students in particular) 
to the reported quintile placement records in scholastic aptitude tests in 
order that sympathetic and necessary help may be given to relatively in- 
ferior students, and are worthy challenges to higher levels of achievement 
provided for students of superior ability? 

DEPARTMENT M 
The graph given below indicates the relationship existing between accepted and 
actual departmental practices in the distribution of grades for the second semester 
of the academic year 1927-28. 





DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Per Cent of Grades 
40 





FP sF . = ar) BB a A 
Lack of agreement between the accepted and actual departmental practices may 
be analyzed through a study of the grade distributions for the several instructors 
in the department as given on the reverse side of this sheet. 
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(Reverse Side of the Graph Sheet) 
DEPARTMENT M 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
(Second Semester, 1927-28) 








Gredes Arsiened Incomplete Records 
r D ¢ A Iw Ie ¥ 
Prefs war! _ Bo. Per Cent Ho. Per Cent No. Per Cent ‘Wo. Per Cent Bo. Per Cent No. Yo Bo. 
a—, 1. De ? 13.0 nu 20.4 25 4.2 7 13.0 4 7.4 ° 2 10 
E----, L. 2 12.5 i 6.2 5 31.5 + 25.0 4 25.0 0 1 5 
F----, LE. 3 15.8 2 10.5 ? 36.9 5 2.3 2 10.5 0 ° 1 
S-—-, D.V. 10 16.9 12 2.4 pat 35.6 lz 2.5 7 6.8 2 ° 5 
we, HO. pt.) 45.8 22 is.3 «0 35.1 22 19.3 ww 1.5 ° ° ” 
Departmental 
SUOUART 15.35 “8 18.3 96 37.4 sx 39.2 26 9.9 2 3 »~ 
Accepted Practice ? -” 36 | ? 
Total Grades 262 





ll. (...) It is doubtless true that a revision of the method used in examining 
students, such as would result from the construction and use of valid and 
reliable objective tests, would show a distribution of student achievement 
much more nearly in conformity with the accepted university practice than 
appears on the graph for the second semester grades of the academic 
year, 1927-28. 

12. (*) In case it is the present practice of the department to offer several 
sections of certain courses, would it not be possible to differentiate among 
them and so to organize the content elements as to offer one or more 
sections of the course in which the cultural and civic values are emphasized 
chiefly and in addition one or more sections in which the technical and 
preparatory phases of the subject are given major importance? Such a 
revision of practice would doubtless make possible a better adjustment of 
course offerings to the interests and aptitudes of the students, and would 
probably show degrees of achievement more in harmony with the univer- 
sity practice of grade assignments. 

A study of the practice of the several departments in assigning grades to 
students for the second semester of 1927-28 in contrast with the practices employed 
during the previous years indicates that the members of our staff in the under- 
graduate divisions of the university have made commendable progress in their 
applications of the principle which underlies the present accepted practice of the 
University. Where serious departures still exist, this office will be pleased to discuss 
ways and means which may be employed in bringing departmental practices into 
harmony with the accepted practice of the University. 

Faithfully yours, 

Approved : 

Director of Educational Research and Service. 
President. 


The foregoing treatment of the problem of standardizing grading prac- 
tices should make clear the fact that a serious attempt to bring about a 
uniform procedure in assigning grades will bring desired results. As 
described, the desire for uniformity should have a two-fold aspect namely : 
that of standardizing the course difficulties and that of making adequate 
provision in course offerings for the differential abilities of the students 
enrolled in the several major courses. 

Use of Intelligence Tests in Instruction. It is common practice now 
to assign students into homogeneous groups on the basis of mental capaci- 
ties. Through the use of mental test records this is now easily done. 
Results obtained from instruction methods based on knowledge of the 
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learning processes employed by superior, average, and inferior pupils 
seem to be reasonably convincing. Such methods are accepted for the 
elementary and secondary school programs. A technic employed under 
the direction of the writer with college freshman classes at the University 
of Southern California utilizes intelligence test data in a fairly exhaustive 
way—more completely in some respects than is commonly the case in 
college programs. In this program all freshmen as one of their entrance 
requirements take the Thorndike Examination for High School Graduates. 
The twenty-three different tests which constitute the total of this exam- 
ination have been grouped by the writer into five divisions, giving data on 
the five following abilities : 

A. Reading Comprehension, 

B. Linguistic Ability, 

C. Mathematical Ability, 

D. Following Printed Directions, 

E. General Information. 

Distributions are made of the raw scores of students for each of the 
five divisions listed above. Then quintile placement records are determined 
from the distributions thus made. These records (see Form 1) showing 
abilities of students in terms of the abilities of all of the one thousand or 
more members of an entrance group are recorded in the files of the office 
of the Director of Educational Research and reported as follows: 

1. To the student along with a letter explaining the significance of 
the quintile placements given. (See Form 2.) Explanation is 
also given in freshman orientation classes. 

2. To the members of the instructional staff of the college faculty. 
(See Form 3.) | 

3. To the secondary schools from which the students entered upon 
their work. (See Form 4.) 

Form 1 
For Aptitude Group.......... A: 3 ¢: Bs. F 
Quintile Placement .......... a3 T2448 


Name P...... G... I ee 
Last First Middle 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST RECORD 





Total Thorn- 


dike Exam. 
AptitupE Group STANDARDS Trans’d Sc. 70 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination Possible 
Part IY Part IIM Part IIs Score Median Score 
A. Reading Comprehension: 
III 1 Reading Comprehension .................. een 10 
III 2 Reading Comprehension .................. | aa 12 
III 3 Reading Comprehension .................. a 15 
III 4 Reading Comprehension .................. ae 6 
III 5 Reading Comprehension .................. a 5 
III 6 Reading Comprehension .................. + Je 7 
III 7 Reading Comprehension ................. 18 _ 2 
III 8 Reading Comprehension ................. i= 4 
For Geet Aincccccneeremcesee 142 107.3 6lx2 122 
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B. Linguistic Ability : 
I 











5 Synonyms re aren 33 
I 6 Word Selection | 4 
I 7 Word Classification 2020020... en oe 10 
II 1 Sentence Completion 2000000000... ae 22 
II 2 Sentence Completion ...00.00.......... aa 6 
II 3 Sentence Completion —..00000.0..0....... a 6 
For Group B...................... 214 65.5 és 61 
C. Mathematical Ability : 
I 2 Arithmetic Mechanics ................... ee Pes 27 
I 3 Arithmetic Problems ........................ Se 28 
I 9 Number Relationships —.............. te aad, 24 
II 4 Algebra Ae 12.5 
gE ae 135 ee | baie 91.5 
D. Following Directions : 
I 1 Following Directions —............ 15 ential 15 
I 8 Following Directions —............... Cae 32 
eS | See 47 37.5 ses 47 
E. General Information: 
I 4 General Information —............ aon 12 
II 5 Technical Information .................... _—— 4 
II 6 General Information —................ a 7) 
et i Sane 237 i; \- eghupies 17 
Total 338.5 





Form 2 
MEMORANDA SHOWING QUINTILE-PLACEMENT RECORDS IN 
CERTAIN TESTS OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDES 
To Mr. John Smith: 

In applying for entrance to the University of Southern California, you took as 
one of your entrance requirements the Thorndike Examination for High School 
Graduates. The scores made by you in the several parts of that examination, when 
compared with and expressed in terms of the scores made by the members of this 
year’s group of applicants for admission, show that you held the following quintile 
placements in the abilities on which information was given through the examination : 

Tue Recorp Given Betow Is to Be Reap as FoLtows 





Abilities Tested Placement Records 

A designates ability in Reading Comprehension. 1, indicates placement in the 
B designates ability in Language Usage. highest fifth (quintile) of the 
C designates ability in Mathematics. group in the ability designated ; 
D designates ability in Following Printed 2, in the second fifth; 3, in the 

Directions. middle fifth; 4, in the fourth 
E designates ability in General Information. fifth; and 5, in the lowest fifth. 

Test Recorp 
Ability, by type SS ese. &). & 
Quintile placements 2 3 1 3 5 





Real success in your college work depends in a high degree on the full use of 
your scholastic abilities. In the following suggestions for interpreting your record, 
special emphasis should be given to quintile placements in measures of Reading 
Comprehension, Language Usage, and Mathematical Ability. High placements in 
the above record, that is placements in quintiles 1 and 2, indicate the fact that well 
planned and conscientious effort should result in superior achievement in the college 
courses for which the several abilities are essential. In the same sense placements 
of 3 and 4 should suggest that considerable improvement is possible in both scholastic 
preparation and study habits, and that until such improvement is shown, close appli- 
cation to your course work will be necessary in order that even average scholarship 
gtades may be earned. For many students holding placements in quintile 4 and for 
practically all in quintile 5, better study habits should be learned and considerably 
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more than fifty hours per week should be spent in classroom work and study, if a 
full program of college work is carried and average success is to be attained. 

A study of the record of your quintile placements as given above should in 
most cases suggest to you the need for improvement in your scholastic equipment 
and should make you conscious of the obligation which you owe to yourself, that is, 
increasingly to achieve mastery through the maximum use of your native capacities. 
These suggestions are basic considerations in your program for achieving collegiate 
success, 

Faithfully yours, 

Approved : 

Director of Educational Research and Service. 
President. 

The program of placing before instructors on the lower division college 
level data on the scholastic aptitudes of college students in the manner 
described above is one of the technics of educational science which is ap- 
plied thoroughly in the lower division work of the University of Southern 
California. It is not adequate to have records on scholastic aptitude in 
the files of the counselor. These data should be in record books of each 
instructor, if “education up to the level of student’s capacity” is the 
accepted principle of the instructional program. In the hands of each 
instructor, these records make readily available reasonably reliable data 
on which to judge the probable level of achievement of each student 
enrolled in a class group in a given lower division subject. Through 
studies made at the university by Dr. Lefever as a doctorate dissertation, 
it has been possible to place before instructors experimentally determined 
data on the relative importance of these five aptitudes as they condition 
success in each of the twenty major subjects open to freshman entrants. 
A copy of a recent communication on this matter to staff members is here 
given : 


Form 3 
MEMORANDA ON QUINTILE PLACEMENT RECORDS 
(Date) 
To Staff Members of the University of Southern California: 

Attention of Professor 2... 

Appended to this memorandum is an alphabetically arranged supplementary list 
of the names of 426 students who since September, 1927, have taken the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates. A copy of the form used in 
reporting to each student who took the examination has been sent you previously 
that the suggestions there given might be the common knowledge of both staff- 
members and students. 

Following the plan for the last four years, the twenty-three tests which com- 
prise the examination have been grouped into five divisions, each of which indicates 
an ability which conditions scholastic success. These abilities are: A, Reading 
Comprehension; B, Linguistic Ability; C, Mathematics (Arithmetic and Algebra) ; 
D, Following Printed Directions; and E, General Information. 

Through making frequency distributions of the several scores and locating the 
lowest score in the highest fifth of the group, the lowest score in the next fifth, etc., 
it has been possible to determine for each student his quintile placement in each of 
the five abilities designated above as A, B, C, D, and E. These placements are 
reported in their respective columns on the list sent you today, and are to be inter- 
preted as follows: 

1 denotes placement in the highest quintile, 
2. denotes placement in the next quintile, 
3 denotes placement in the middle quintile, 
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4 denotes placement in the next to lowest quintile, and 
5 denotes placement in the lowest quintile. 

The several studies which have been completed to date show that there is a 
marked relationship between high placements in certain of the five abilities meas- 
ured in the examination and high grades in subjects for the possession of which 
certain of these abilities are essential. From a careful analysis of the placement 
records, we may now predict with considerable certainty the general level of 
scholastic success of a student. Of course, a student may exceed our present 
expectations of him because of his application to his work, or because of the 
improvement which we are able to bring about in his methods of study. Likewise, 
careless work, misdirected energy, indifference, too many hours given to outside 
work or social engagements, etc., on the part of certain students lead to poor 
scholastic records, even though relatively high placement records are shown. 

We are convinced from our studies that in all but a few exceptional cases, the 
quintile placements indicate the level which a student is now capable of achieving 
in the academic work of the lower division. It is plainly our duty as instructors 
to note for each student his probable maximum level of achievement, and to provide 
such direction and stimulation as to lead him to achieve on that level or on a higher 
level. We must always bear in mind the fact that for a student of meager mental 
endowment and for one possessing foreign language handicaps or poor preparation, 
even moderate success means real achievement; while for a well-prepared and able 
student the earning of average grades may mean real failure. 

Recent studies of the Thorndike Examination in relation to the achievement 
of first semester freshmen at the University of Southern California, in particular 
the study of Dr. Lefever, show that, in general, students whose records fall in the 
upper quintiles (1 and 2) of the several test scores have approximately two times 
as great a probability of making superior grades as those in the two lowest quintiles, 
and only one-half the probability of failure. 

Our research work shows that the quintile-placement records in Reading Com- 
prehension, Linguistic Ability and Mathematical Ability predict success in courses 
requiring the abilities indicated by their several titles. The two divisions Ability 
to Follow Printed Directions, and General Information, seem to have little predictive 
value, though it is of importance to a student on general grounds to know whether 
or not he may depend upon his ability to follow printed directions and consider 
himself relatively well informed on a broad range of items of general information. 

Courses involving a considerable amount of reading are closely related in 
types of mental processes required for their understanding to the materials con- 
tained in the Reading Comprehension section of the Thorndike Examination. 
Superior records (quintile placements 1 and 2) in Reading Comprehension exhibit 
a relatively strong mastery of the processes of silent reading. Our recent studies 
of quintile placement records in relation to course grades assigned by members of 
our staff indicate that high placement records should presage a superior work in 
courses requiring extensive reading. Failure to fulfill such expectations should 
suggest the need for careful diagnosis of student handicaps, for specific advice on 
better methods of study, and for personal encouragement on the part of the in- 
structor. Inferior placement records in Reading Comprehension (4 and 5) show 
the need for improvement in these tools. Instructors should not be satisfied to 
accept inferior work from these students, but, on the contrary, should give them 
special help and attention. Systematic and well directed efforts in silent reading 
should show increased effeativeness in the work of courses where a large amount 
of silent reading is required. 

Our recent studies show further that instructors in English, foreign languages, 
and other courses of linguistic or literary nature, will find it helpful to note par- 
ticularly the quintile placements on the Linguistic-ability sections of the examina- 
tion. The ability here measured is that of interpreting and using verbal symbols. 
Scores in measures of this ability correlate closely with success in subjects which 
require the ability to express one’s ideas clearly and accurately in English or in 
foreign languages. As in the case of Reading Comprehension, improvement is 
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almost always possible and should increasingly be evident. 

The division of the Thorndike Examination called Mathematical Ability meas- 
ures the command of arithmetic and algebra and from our studies is shown to 
predict success in mathematics, physical sciences, and related subjects. The several 
placements show the differing degrees of ability to think in mathematical terms and 
to handle simple mathematical processes. Students decidedly lacking in this ability 
should probably be discouraged from entering vocations requiring specialized work 
in mathematics, such as engineering, other physical sciences, architecture, and 
accounting. No college student should be content to count himself deficient in a 
mastery of such elementary processes of arithmetic and algebra as are tested in this 
examination. 

Assuring you of our desire to co-operate in your efforts to maintain our 
collegiate-instructional program on the highest possible level and to direct the 
efforts of our students so that they may achieve in proportion to their several 
capacities, I am 

Faithfully yours, 

Approved : 

Director of Educational Research and Service. 
President. 

The problem of determining in advance the type of student who is 
equipped for college success is an ever present one for each secondary 
school principal. To assist in the solution of this problem as it relates to 
the recommendation of graduates to the University of Southern California, 
it has been the practice of the Educational Research Office to report to 
principals of contributing secondary schools the data on the quintile place- 
ments held by entrants from each secondary school. Such records reveal 
to each school, not what their graduates do in their college work, but 
rather the scholastic equipment of each graduate shown in terms of the 
aptitudes possessed by a group of one thousand or more college entrants 


with whom he plans to work. A sample form used for this purpose appears 
below : 


Form 4 (Date) 
MEMORANDA SHOWING QUINTILE PLACEMENT RECORDS IN 
CERTAIN TESTS OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDES 
To Principal E P.A ‘ 

I ge , California. 

In a recent test of scholastic aptitude given at the University of Southern 
California the following former students of your school took as one of our entrance 
procedures the Thorndike Examination for High School Graduates. The scores 
made by these students in the several parts of that examination, when compared 
with and expressed in terms of the scores made by the members of this year’s group 
of applicants for admission, show that they held the following quintile placements 
in the abilities on which information was given through the examination: 


Tue Recorp Given Betow Is To Be Reap As FoLtows: 











Abilities Tested Placement Records 
A designates ability in Reading Comprehension. 1, indicates placement in the 
B designates ability in Language Usage. highest fifth (quintile) of the 
C designates ability in Mathematics. group in the ability designated ; 
D designates ability in Following Printed 2, in the second fifth; 3, in the 
Directions. middle fifth; 4, in the fourth 
E designates ability in General Information. fifth; and 5, in the lowest fifth. 


T designates Scholastic Aptitude as determined 
from placement in the distribution of total 


scores, 
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Names of icants for admission Abilities and Placements: 
D z 





Signed by. 





Director of Educational Research and Service 


Form 5 
(Date) 
To Principals of Contributing Senior High Schools: 
Re: Relative Scholastic Aptitudes of Freshman Entrants. 
Gentlemen : 


It is our belief that you and your faculties are interested in certain features 
of the program of Educational Guidance now used at the University of Southern 
California, since through this program an attempt is made to utilize in collegiate 
instruction those principles of educational procedure which have found an accepted 
place in the methods used in our most progressive secondary schools. 


As you doubtless know, all freshman entrants at our University for the past 
four years have taken, as an entrance requirement, the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination for High School Graduates. This practice is employed by nearly one 
hundred colleges and universities, in some of which students are informed of their 
examination scores while in a majority of cases the examination scores are a matter 
of official record only. 


One essentially significant feature of our guidance program is that of grouping 
the results in each of the several units of this entrance examination, which require 
somewhat longer than three hours of student effort in such a way as to give to 
each student such information as the examination affords on his present equipment 
for scholastic success. Through comparison of his scores with those attained by 
all of the members of his group of entrants, his position in this large group is 
determined. The report given the student includes his quintile placement records 
(positions in fifths of the class group) in each of the following abilities: A, 
Reading Comprehension; B, Language Usage; C, Mathematics; D, Following 
Printed Directions; and E, General Information. 

In the report made to each entrant suggestions are given which indicate the 
significance to be attached to the several quintile placement records as they bear 
on probable levels of achievement, need for a reduced schedule, improvement in 
study habits, etc. 


Shortly after the examinations are scored the quintile placement records for 
the entire freshman class are sent to all instructors of lower division classes with 





& 
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the suggestion that evidence of superior ability on the part of a student calls for 

high-grade achievement while evidence of relatively meager equipment calls for 
ro diagnostic and remedial treatment, to the end that handicaps may be removed and 

that the maximum of college scholastic success made probable for each entrant. 


From our records it is possible at this time to report to you, for those graduates 
of your school now enrolled among the members of our freshman and sophmore 
classes, the quintile placement records in the abilities mentioned above. It should 
be borne in mind that the placements reported indicate the relative initial equipments 
of students for college scholastic success as expressed in terms of the abilities 
shown by the members of our total group of entering freshmen. Since the equip- 
ments here reported condition the achievement of college scholastic success along 
lines in which we are confident that the several departments of your school have 
a real interest, it is our practice to offer to contributing secondary schools informa- 
tion on these items of student equipment which our files contain. These data are 
sent in the spirit of mutual helpfulness and not in any sense in criticism or approval 
of the scholastic preparation of freshman entrants from the several schools. 


Assuring you of my desire to assist in every way possible, to the end that 
students from secondary schools may succeed in their college work in proportion 
to their several interests, aptitudes, and capacities, both through stimulating able 
students to higher endeavor and removing the handicaps found in the scholastic 

4 equipment of those less well prepared, I am 


Respectfully yours, 
Approved : 
Director of Educational Research and Service. 
President. 


From the foregoing considerations, it must appear that a carefully 
| planned attempt has been made to utilize to the full in student guidance 
those data which are secured from an entrance test of scholastic aptitude. ) 
’ These procedures have been tested and are recommended for use in 
junior collges and lower-division levels of college work. 


Information of Habits of Work and Study of the Individual Students. 
In so far as the guidance conference relates to the success of the student 
in the work under way, it is essential that data be on file in the office of 
the counselor showing the recitation-study-shop-and-laboratory schedule 
for all students who are to receive guidance. Such a schedule should | 
show for each student: 1. The subjects carried for the semester; 2. The ; 
hours of study and work assigned for each subject each day; 3. Successes 
attained in the several subjects over certain periods; and 4. Other school 
and non-school activities which require one or more hours per week and 
engage the student’s interest. 





& 


The securing of data on the above items for freshmen is possible in 
practically any college or junior college. Habits of study and hours 
” assigned to school and extra-school activities condition student success 
to such an extent that no teacher and certainly no school counselor should 
be ignorant of these student practices. The Director of Educational 
Research and Service at the University of Southern California has a record 
sheet which shows valuable and necessary data on the schedule and study 
habits of freshman students. Such data are found invaluable for con- 
ferences between a student and his advisor. 





Fe 
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A sample blank record form of such a record is presented below: 
Porm 1 * 3 
CLASS-PERICD AND STUDT-PROGRAN 
_Eirat Semester Academic yeay 1928-29 
? 
ia 





course in program 
Wame of faculty adviser_ Profegsoxr Y. 
Dates of Conference with 
faculty adviser 9-20-25 


Dates of Conferences in the 
E4ucational Research Office 11-)6-28 

















Form 6 
FACTORS INFLUENCING THE COLLEGE SCHOLASTIC RECORD 


Le ene , Elda Regina. Date, Oct. 16, 1928. Age 17 Yrs. 11 Mos. 25 Days. 
(Last) (First) (Middle) 
Local Address: 1648 East O_............ Street, Los Angeles. Phone 
Permanent Address: Box 161, X................... , Wyoming. 

1. How many hours per week do you give, in your college program, to classroom 
work and preparation therfor? 42. 

2.. How much time has intervened since you were last regularly enrolled in school? 
Summer months. 

3. Do you have difficulty in the comprehension of such English paragraphs as ap- 
pear in a daily newspaper? No. If so, is this due to a short residence in the } 
United States? | 

4. If you live at home, how many hours per week are required of you for home 
duties? Six and one-half hours a week. 

5. Give the nature of the work and hours per week required for self-support ex- 
EE EEE EERE AE RT ECD 

6. Are you in good health? Yes. Were physical defects recorded at the time of 
your last physical examination? No. Have steps been taken to correct the 
observed defects? 

7. List the organized athletic activities in which you participate, with hours per 
week devoted to each: Recreational swimming at 2:15 on Wednesday lasting 
one hour. 

8. List your special interests such as drawing, debating, music, dramatics, jour- 

 nalism, etc., with hours per week devoted to each: Dramatics and music but 
no time devoted to these. Latter for pastime. 

9. List your amusements, such as movies, dancing, parties, etc., with the hours per 
week devoted to each: Movies, dancing, recreation—six hours a week. 
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10. List the class groups, clubs, fraternities, and societies in which membership is 
held, with hours devoted to each: W. A. A., Y. W.C. A. (Do not know time 
devoted to these as yet.) 

11. List religious and social organizations, not included above, in which you hold 
membership, with hours per week devoted to each: 

12. List the subjects in your college program in order of greatest interest to you: 
1, Spanish; 2, Philosophy; 3, English; 4, Orientation; 5, Hygiene; 6, Botany. 

13. List the above subjects in order of the success which you expect to achieve in 
them: 1, Philosophy; 2, English; 3, Spanish; 4, Orientation; 5, Hygiene; 6, 
Botany. 

14. Underline the hours which you usually devote to sleep: 10 P. M. to 6 A. M.; 
or 11 P. M. to7 A. M. or 12 M. to7 A. M. or state your usual practice................ 

15. In what ways, if any, does your performance in the Thorndike Entrance Ex- 
amination fail to reveal your scholastic abilities? 

16. Is your scholastic record influenced by other factors than those mentioned 
above? If so, what ia 
The foregoing questions have been read and answered to the best of my 

knowledge and belief. 














Signed: Expa Recina A 





The problem of advising students of all ability levels is being studied 
seriously at the University of Southern California. At present a graduate 
student who enjoys a research fellowship gives twenty-five hours per week 
to student advisement on ways, means, and procedures, whereby each 
freshman student may achieve up to the level of his mental and physical 
capacity. In addition, advice given to students by the Dean of Women 
and Counselor of Men are frequently based on data secured from the 
educational research office. Such data include scholastic aptitude records, 
the study programs, and records which show the work and play habits of 
individual students. Data from forms used as presented above are found 
to be invaluable both the research office and to faculty advisers. 


Resumé. In the foregoing discussion consideration has been given to 
five major items, each of which it is believed is vital to the success of 
college students. It is our conviction that freshmen should be oriented 
into college work. It has been maintained that purposeful education at 
the college level requires that each instructor shall present for his several 
courses sets of educational objectives which shall serve as guiding prin- 
ciples in revealing to students the values inherent in their courses. That 
a certain amount of uniformity may exist among the several departments 
of instruction, it is urged that the grading systems used by instructors 
shall not be markedly different. The procedures employed at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in standardizing marking practices are set 
forth. The forms used have been included. Also, attention has been 
called to the fact that non-uniform marking practices are often indicative 
of needed curriculum adjustments. A detailed consideration was given 
to ways and means by which intelligence test records may be used in 
stimulating students to work up to the level of their several native or 
acquired equipments. Finally, consideration was given to the importance 
in counseling of records on study load, habits of study, academic and other 
interests of the students enrolled in junior college or lower-division work. 














LIST OF BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


After many years of alternating hope and discouragement, the “List of Books 
for High School Libraries of California” is ready for distribution by the California 
School Library Association—Southern Section. This is a notable service to which 
Miss Marjorie Van Deusen, Librarian of the Belmont High School, Los Angeles, 
and a group of high school librarians, have given much time and labor over a period 
of several years. The publication of the “List” was made possible by the Los 
Angeles Board of Education. 

The California list contains titles of about 4,100 books on the subjects usually 
taught in a large high school and also includes many books for recreational reading. 
The committee has tried to make the selection varied and comprehensive enough 
to offer practical help to schools of different sizes and types and to schools that vary 
in amount available for books. Some expensive books are included which few 
high schools can afford to buy, but librarians may be glad to know of them and to 
borrow them from state, county, or public library. Not infrequently a book that 
seems expensive on first consideration justifies its purchase by its unique value and 
constant use. In order to offer a briefer list from which books may be selected 
for a new library or a small school about 1,300 titles have been starred. Special 
attention has been given to western subjects, though without neglecting the larger 
aspects of any field. The list is up-to-date, being brought down to the spring of 
1928 by the revision committee, as well as being a most excellent buying list. 

Persons interested should place their orders promptly with the California School 
Library Association—Southern Section, Braun Building, 1240 South Main Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. The list may be obtained for $1.50 plus postage. 


THE SCHOOL’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


The list of new professional books announced in this number of THE QUARTERLY 
by Ginn and Company suggests the importance of principals and teachers frequently 
taking note of the status of the professional library of the school. Is it up-to-date? 
Are the books selected well balanced to meet the needs of the teachers of the school? 
Does the principal repeatedly call to the attention of teachers worthwhile books 
from which he has received new knowledge or new inspiration for his work? Are 
teachers encouraged to report to others the best things they have recently read? The 
professional library of the school can be made an intellectual and inspirational center, 
and a cure for what Doctor Lange once called “creeping paralysis.” 

Following is the distribution of 809 titles found in the teachers library of one 
high school where there is a lively interest in stimulating broad reading by members 
of the faculty: 





Number of Number of 
Volumes Per Cent Volumes Per Cent 
Education .................... 205 25.34 Travel 28 3.46 
i ECS 111 13.72 BI ° snsdiciaethbnemntpeatis 24 2.97 
0 SE 90 11.12 Useful Arts............... 16 1.98 
a 11.12 I sical nerpsncts 13 1.61 
Literature ................. 86 10.63 Se 6 0.74 
Biography .................... 73 9.03 — ——— 


Philosophy ................. 67 8.28 809 100.00 











BEEF JUICE OR STRAINED VEGETABLES! 


ODAY the up-to-date doctor prescribes strained vegetables for the infant’s 

diet. "Twas not so many years ago that beef juice was the vogue. But 
should the doctor of today prescribe anything so passe as beef juice, his 
patients would promptly hie themselves to a doctor who “keeps up with the times.” 
Success demands that every professional man or woman keep informed as to 

the “new” in his field. Teachers, doctors, lawyers and on down the professional list 


—all find it absolutely necessary to read and study if they are to keep abreast of 
the times. 


Ginn and Company has amply provided for the teachers’ professional library— 
especially during the past year. In 1928 more professional books for the teacher 
have come from our press than ever before. Take for instance: 


Williams: The Making of High School Curricula. While Professor 
Williams tells the history of this complicated movement, he subordinates 
the historical to the practical by describing the most efficient techniques and 
their application to school situations. 

Kitson: Commercial Education in Secondary Schools. It presents 
commercial education not in old-fashioned terms of learning to typewrite 
and keep books, but gives the teacher a broad view of the field, its problems 
and accomplishments, and in individual chapters useful guidance in how 
to organize and conduct classes in specific subjects. 

Fontaine: Ways to Better Teaching in the Secondary School. The 
aim of the book is to help the teacher gain a clear comprehension of the 
aims and purposes of her work and a fair understanding of the problems 
of contemporary life as a sure foundation for method and technique of 
teaching. 

Heck: Administration of Pupil Personnel. All phases of pupil per- 
sonnel are discussed in relation to the work of the teacher and are based 
on the principle that no two children are identical. 

Clapp, Chase, and Merriman: Introduction to Education. This book 
make a definite attempt to inform the student concerning present-day prob- 
lems without committing him to any one solution for such problems. 

Dorris: Visual Instruction in the Public Schools guides the teacher 
so that she will be able to use visual materials of all kinds with proper 
economy and with the best possible results. 

Drum: A Preview of Teaching. An introduction to modern educa- 
tional theory and practice which deals specifically with the actual teaching 
process. 

Fenton and Worcester: An Introduction to Educational Measure- 
ments. A practical, non-theoretical book explaining the meaning and use 
of tests of intelligence and of subject matter, giving a few simple statistical 
methods which are useful to the teacher in her daily work. 

Holzinger: Statistical Methods for Students in Education. A clearly 
written account of the statistical methods used in education and psychology. 

Henderson: Materials and Methods in the Middle Grades. Not only 
are school subjects discussed, but the first part of the book gives an ex- 
cellent discussion of characteristics of pupils of middle grades — their 
physical and mental condition and social attitudes. 

Teachers, superintendents, and librarians are invited to write the pub- 
lisher for one or all of these books which will be sent prepaid for approval. 
Send also for our complete catalogue of professional publications. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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INFLUENCE OF BUSINESS ON ART 


oa 


6p\eem of us who observe our boys and girls carefully cannot fail to 
notice that the strong currents of the business world are affecting 
their viewpoints at a surprisingly early age. The average high school student 
of today has an eye to his earning capacity for the future. 


Below is an excerpt from a letter we have sent to the principals of 
California high schools: 


Among the students who seek your advice on the subject of their 
training following graduation, are certain to be many whose interest centers 
on ART. Our complete 1928-29 catalog will be of service to you in this 
connection. 


It is unnecessary to call your attention to the wide range of art subjects 
offered. Our recently added courses in English Literature, Botany, His- 
tory and Physical Education illustrate the constant enriching of our cur- 
riculum. Certain of these academic subjects we require for graduation 
with a degree, but the opportunities are many for a purely technical train- 
ing, leading directly toward the field of commercial and fine art work. 


“To what sort of opportunity would this art training lead?” your 
students are apt to ask. 


Anticipating the question, we included a folder listing some one hun- 
dred and fifty of our graduates, now actively engaged in the arts and 
crafts professions and drawing liberal salaries and commissions in a de- 
lightfully congenial manner. The single field of advertising is extending 
so rapidly that it is not unreasonable to predict that for every active sales 
person there will soon be one active advertising artist. In this sphere the 
person who can draw, design, letter or model, is certain to be in high 
demand and the person who can teach these arts has also a bright future. 


At the California School of Arts and Crafts the influence of the fine 
arts is continuous, but we do look to the earning capacity of our students, 
and encourage them to regard that end of their training as of paramount 
importance. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
5212 Broadway, Oakland, California 
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Secretarial Studies 
1928 Revised Edition 
By Rupert P. SoRELLE and 
Joun Rosert Grecc 


A one-semester course conveniently or- 
ganized into ninety short units. Each unit 
is filled with up-to-the-minute business in- 
formation and practical laboratory projects, 
making the last months of the stenographic 
course intensely businesslike and interest- 
ing. Not only are the simpler secretarial 
duties covered thoroughly, but the student 
is also given a training in the rudiments of 
secretarial bookkeeping, business graphics, 
banking procedure, and legal papers —a 
complete reproduction of the busy life of 
the present-day secretary. 

FOR THE PUPIL 
Secretarial Studies (text) ....0..0000000000..... $1.40 
Laboratory Materials... : 
Secretarial Studies, Intensive “Course— 

Pad Form. (For private commercial 

schools or intensive courses in hae 

lic schools)... fiidiaiecons aie 

FOR THE TEACHER 
Secretarial Dictation 
Teacher’s Handbook ....................... .25 net 


Send for Sample Copy 


The Gregg Publishing 
Company 


Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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CONSERVING 
SCHOOL FUNDS 


Every teacher and every student 
finds daily need for the answers to 
many questions. Reference books 
are needed in each classroom—not 
merely in each building. But the 
cost of the large sets is so high that 
the principal cannot place one copy 
in each room. 

In producing The Lincoln Library 
of Essential Information, twelve 
large volumes were put into a single 
book, simply by using Bible paper. 
By this saving five classrooms may 
have copies for the price of one set 
of the larger edition. 

California schools are rapidly mak- 
ing The Lincoln Library a part of 
their standard equipment. We will 
gladly send a copy, upon request, to 
any principal or librarian, for ex- 
amination. 


The Frontier Press 
Company 


2209 Harrison Blvd. Oakland, Calif. 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


Summer School of Music, 
Drama and Art 


July 1—August 9—1929 


Directors 
Lutuer B. MARCHANT 
Dean, School of Music, Mills College 


SamueL J. HUME 
Director, Avocational Activities, 
State of California 


Courses 


Ensemble Playing under Alfred 
Pochon of the Flonzaley Quaret— 
Composition, Domencio Brescia, 
Royal Academies of Bologna and 
Florence—Technical Instruction in 
pianoforte, organ, voice and the 
stringed instruments. 

Practical Stage Craft—Play Pro- 
duction — Marionettes — Dancing— 
Costume Design — Applied Arts — 
Landscape Painting. 


For prospects and full particulars, ad- 
dress Secretary of the Summer 
School, Mills College, Calif. 
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The Supreme Authority 
....for the vent 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 
of modern needs and information. 

Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, joy 
stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, Freud, 
aerograph, eugenism, etc. 

Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 
32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables, 6,000 
illustrations. 

One of the wisest of our school superintendents 
says: “I have never yet seen a person, whether 
upil or teacher, who was accustomed to the 
ale use of the 

dictionary who was 
not at the same 
time a good or su- 
perior all-round 
scholar. <A_ better 
test than this of the 
value of dictionary 
work could not be 
found.” 


Write for Helps in 


Teaching the 
Dictionary, FREE 


G. & C, MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















A FRIEND IN NEED 


The value of a guaranteed income during one’s entire lifetime, particularly for 
those engaged in professional duties, is stressed in the following story by Mr. H. A. 
Binder, General Agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, whose 
advertisement appears on a following page. 


favorite niece, had closed her millinery parlor half an hour earlier 
than usual and hurried home to complete arrangements for the 
surprise party she had planned for Aunt Sarah. 


L' WAS Aunt Sarah’s sixty-fifth birthday. Flora, Aunt Sarah’s 


The house was a bower of flowers that testified to the esteem in which 
Aunt Sarah was held by two generations of pupils. This memorable oc- 
casion also marked Aunt Sarah’s retirement from the teaching profession. 


After the last guest had gone and Aunt Sarah and Flora sat on the sofa 
before the open fire watching the glowing embers and talking it over, Aunt 
Sarah pulled an envelope from her hand-bag and proudly exhibited a 
check for $100 drawn to the order of “Sarah Sargent,” and signed “Blank 
Life Insurance Company.” 


“What, another birthday present!” gasped Flora. 


“Yes,” said Aunt Sarah, “and what is more, I shall have a present like 
this every month as long as I live.” 

Flora looked completely bewildered, and Aunt Sarah continued, “You 
see, Flora, when I was about your age, a friend happened to call on me 
and asked if I wouldn’t be interested in a guaranteed income for my old 
age. I was told I could deposit with the Blank Life Insurance Company 
a part of my savings each year and when I got to be sixty-five I should 
have no more deposits to make, but would receive an income of $100 a 
month just as long as I lived.” 

But, suppose you had died last year,” protested Flora, “after putting 
in all that money !” 


“Then,” answered Aunt Sarah, “all I had paid would have been re- 


turned to you, Flora, for I made you my beneficiary.” 
“But,” insisted Flora, “suppose you should die tomorrow after 
getting back only $100!” 

“In that case,” said Aunt Sarah, “the income would go to you until 
payments had been made for ten complete years, so you see, Flpra, you 
are still my beneficiary.” 

“Thank you, dear Aunt Sarah, for membering me, but I hope you'll 
live to draw this income yourself until you’re a hundred.” 

“Very likely I shall,” replied Aunt Sarah, “for it has already paid me 
big dividends in peace of mind and freedom from anxiety for the future, 
and you know, scientists say nothing shortens life like financial worry. I 
was reading only yesterday in a recent Government report that over 90 
per cent of men and women who reach the age of sixty-five are dependent 
wholly or partly on charity or the generosity of others. The best way to 
make sure of being in the 10 per cent class that is financially independent, 
is to provide for yourself a guaranteed income like mine. I’ve had another 
kind of dividend too—at the end of every year the Company has paid me 
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a liberal cash dividend which I have used to reduce my next deposit, so 
that my deposits have grown smaller and smaller year after year.” 


“Wasn't it lucky, Aunt Sarah, that you kept your health and were 
able to meet those deposits every year?” 

“That reminds me, Flora, of the most reassuring feature of this whole 
contract. You remember hearing me speak of my young friend, Dr. Jane 
Jackson?” 

“Yes,” said Flora eagerly, “did she have one?” 


“She did,” responded Aunt Sarah, “and she has certainly found it a 
friend in need. I used to see a good deal of Dr. Jane about ten years ago, 
and I shall never forget the day she confided in me that some bonds she 
had bought on the advice of her brother-in-law were absolutely worthless. 
She was the picture of despair, for she had counted on those bonds as a 
nest egg for her old age. I told her about my guaranteed income, backed 
by a Company of more than seventy years’ successful experience, and I 
persuaded her to take an income for $100 monthly. She made the de- 
posits on it every year for five years, and then she contracted tuberculosis 
and had to give up her practice and go West. The Blank Company, under 
the disability guarantee, sent her a check for $100, and every month since 
then she has received the Company’s check for $100. Furthermore, she 
has been excused from making any further yearly deposits. She writes 
me often that she doesn’t know how she ever could have managed without 
this regular income and that she never can be grateful enough to me for 
telling her about it.” 


“Aunt Sarah,” asked Flora, “do you think I could get an income like 
that ?” 


“Of course you could. I know many men and women of foresight 
who have provided for the future in this way. The company that I 
receive my monthly check from is very reliable. It is seventy-seven years 
old and as for its financial worth—why, Mr. Alden, president of the First 
National Bank, told me he had taken out an income of $500 a month to 
begin at age sixty, and if you don’t wish to wait that long for your income 
to commence, they can arrange a plan for you to receive the monthly 
payments at fifty-five or even as young as fifty. 


“From what I know of investments I am quite sure there is no invest- 


ment that I know of that has all these benefits and still is so safe and 
reliable.” 
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Charity? 






















“A FRIEND IN Remember this: According to sta- 

NEED” tistics at age 65 five out of six persons are 
that guarantees you dependent upon others for their means of 
financial indepen- support. They have become non-produc- 
dence when you tive—they must look to relatives, friends 
retire from vour or charity for their daily bread and other 

profession. necessities of life. HERE IS A PLAN 








that will safeguard your old age. 





Massachusetts Mutual Income Investment 
Contract 


Not Life Insurance 


What It Would Mean to You 


Assuming that you are age 37 and would save and safely invest until attaining 
age 65, an annual amount of $335.10 averaging monthly $27.93—at age 65 you 
would receive approximately $137.00 EACH MONTH—DURING YOUR EN- 
TIRE LIFE TIME. 

















* Approximate Or—if you Your total Your profit 

annual income desire—cash deposits in over your 
for life amounting to 28 years deposits 
$1,644.00 $18,791.20 $9,382.80 $9,408.40 


* A return on your original investment of more than 174%. 


If you do not live until 65 we guarantee a return of all your deposits plus the 
accrued dividend accumulations. No physical examination required. 
A plan can also be arranged for incomes to commence at ages under 65. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


One of America’s largest and strongest insurance 
organizations serving American public since 1851 


MORE THAN 
ONE BILLION SIX HUNDRED MILLIONS 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


H. A. Binder, General Agent and Associates 


Phone Douglas 6774—Monadnock Bldg.—San Francisco 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Surte 600, Monapnock Bipc., SAN FRANCISCO 

Without any obligation to me, you may send Booklet “A Friend in Need” to 
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All figures relating to dividends used in this illustration are neither estimates nor guar- 
antees, but are based on the current dividend schedule and interest rate of the Company. 











